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Iron Ore Shipments Largely Exceed Record Y ear 


Blast Furnaces Produce Greatest Daily Tonnage 
—Pig Iron Quiet— Mill Activity Continues 


Some of the leading steel companies report that 

tonnages for various products booked in November 
were even heavier than in record-breaking October. 
The Steel Corporation adheres to its policy of quoting 
the present prices on leading products for delivery 
throughout 1913 and some of the independent com- 
panies are following a similar policy, while others are 
catering to demands for prompt delivery and continue 
to receive handsome premiums. An advance in the 
price of wire products by the leading interest is 
expected before Jan. 1. In the Chicago district, some 
of the leading mills are finding it increasingly difficult 
to take any orders for delivery prior to Jan. 1, 1914, 
and promises of delivery during the second half of 
next year are being made on large tonnages of first 
half business. Advance reports indicate that all. rec- 
ords were broken by November for the production of 
sheets. The outlook is that 1912 will make a new 
record for the production of tin plate. Some makers 
of steel bars in the Pittsburgh district are practically 
out of the market, as they have booked sufficient ton- 
nage to keep their mills in operation through the first 
half of next. year. 
A new record for daily average pro- 
duction of: coke and anthracite pig 
iron was made in. Noyember when 
the blast furnaces made an average 
of 87,827 tons daily, an increase of 
1,074. tons, compared with the previous record made 
in February, 1910. The production for November 
was 2,634,802 tons, and for the 11 months of 1912 
it was 26,543,461 tons, which was only 301,853 tons 
below the entire production for 1910, the banner year. 
The production of 29,000,000 tons for the year is 
almost certain. 


Pig Iron 
Production 


The movement of Lake Superior ore 
by lake for the season was 47,426,801 
tons, or nearly five million tons more 
than the movement of the previous 
record year, 1910. With the addi- 
tion of the all-rail shipments, the total movement for 
the year will be about 48,500,000 tons. 

A very large percentage of the Lake Superior 
Bessemer ore for 1913 has been sold and the non- 
Bessemer market is fairly active, but merchant fur- 
naces are placing orders rather cautiously, as some 
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of the ores now being purchased will not be used for 
20 months and decided changes in conditions may 
come in that time. Offers of 8 cents per unit for first 
quality Cuban Bessemer ore, made by eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnaces, have been declined by the mining 
companies. Owing to uncertainty as to the tonnages 
which can be shipped from Cuba, steel companies 
controllirig Cuban ores are cautious about selling. In 
1906, the purchases-of lake ore. by- eastern steel com- 
panies amounted. to. about: 1,500,000 tons, but as the 
heaviest buyer. of that. year, which bought about 800,- 
000 tons, now has deposits of its own, heavier buying 
by other consumers will be necessary in order to make 
the total this year exceed a million tons, 


The pig iron market lacks snap. 


Pig Following the extremely heavy buy- 
Sites ing of past weeks, this was probably 


to be expected, but those who be- 
lieve that a halting market is a fore- 
runner of weakness are watching the present situation 
very closely. In the south, considerable tonnage has 
been sold recently at $13.50, Birmingham, for No..2, 
although the usual quotation was considerably higher, 
and the low priced iron seems to have been pretty 
well absorbed in the Alabama district, but reports in 
the market indicate that Virginia iron purchased on 
speculation has been sold at concessions. The ab- 
sence of a lively demand for spot iron in eastern 
territory is somewhat disappointing. Prices of pig 
iron are being well maintained in central western 
territory. It has become known that the 2,500 tons 
of a lot of spot basic. purchased a week ago by an 
eastern steel company will be furnished by another 
eastern steel company, which recently has not been an 
active seller. Producers in the Buffalo territory re- 
port continuous heavy inquiry for malleable, foundry 
and basic from the consumers in that district and also 
from Canadian buyers. One Buffalo maker, which 
has sold malleable freely at $17.50 and upward, is now 
out of the market entirely and this grade seems well 
established at $18. Negotiations for some good sized 
tonnages for delivery to New England points ‘have 
developed in foundry and basic. 


The old material market in some 

Old centers, especially eastern territory, 

n is weak. An unusually open winter, 
Material permitting the collection of large 


: tonnages of scrap, has doubtless had 
its effect upon the market. 














Decided Scarcity of Pig Iron 
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Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., Dec. 3. 


Officials of iron and steel manufac- 
turing interests believe that present 
prosperous conditions will continue 
for at least four or five months. Mills 
have been exceedingly careful about 
accepting contracts for next year’s 
delivery and at this time it does not 
look as if any cancellations will be 
made. The much-discussed revision 
of the tariff on the steel and metal 
schedules naturally attracted interest, 
but little or no fear is entertained. 

That present prices of most prod- 
ucts will continue until the end of the 
year, is the belief of the trade. Plates, 
shapes, sheets and iron and steel bars, 
are bringing rather fancy prices when 
anything like prompt delivery is made. 

Heaviest melters of pig iron are 
again feeling the market for addi- 
tional tonnages, and some embarrass- 
ment has been experienced because of 
the unusual shortage of  steel-making 
iron. If blast furnaces were able to 
offer metal, it is probable that the 
recent heavy buying movement would 
be equalled from a standpoint of sales. 

Pig Iron.—So far as actual sales 
are concerned, the pig iron market is 
comparatively quiet, although there is 
considerable inquiry for steel-making 
grades. The heaviest melters in this, 
the Youngstown, O., and Johnstown, 
Pa., districts are informally negotiat- 
ing for additional tonnages, but no 
sales have been made. All of the in- 
terests in the market at present took 
part in the recent heavy buying move- 
ment, at the close of which many be- 
lieved a period of quiet would char- 
acterize the market until the end of 
the year. 

Consumers are asking prices on 
whatever tonnages blast furnaces are 
able to offer. According to expres- 
sions made by some of the oldest pig 
iron merchants, the market at present 
is experiencing the most acute short- 
age in several decades. It is not 
uncOmmon for consumers who _ have 
been unable to cover requirements to 
borfow whatever pig iron competing 


inferests are able to offer. 

Bessemer is in greatest demand, 
although at least two melters are 
anxious to obtain basic. W. P. Sny- 
der & Co. advise that the average 


prices of Bessemer and basic in No- 
vember were $17.172 and $16.192, re- 
spectively, valley furmaces, compared 
with $17 and $16.184 for the preceding 
month, which indicates that Bessemer 
advanced $0.172 and basic $0.008. 

The relatively poor showing made 
by basic was due to the sale of a 
large tonnage at the beginning of 
November at $16, valley. About 45,- 
000 tons of basic were sold during 
each of October and November. Bes- 
semer sales in October aggregated 
50,000 tons and in November, 95,000 
tons. These figures do not include 
heavy tonnages obtained by the Cam- 
bria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa, An 
Erie, Pa., interest has closed for 1,750 
tons of prompt basic at $16, valley 
furnace. Quotations remain unchanged 
and are as follows: 


(Remainder of Year and First Quarter.) 


Pessemier, WRUEY  ..ccvecccccccs $17.25 
tessemer, Pittsburgh ......... 18.15 
TL SK sp 4 bo ted 00.69 0.4.0 16.50 
es: PRM: o.Us i. ewasaeas 17.49 
No. 2 foundry, valley.......... 17.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 18.49 
BEGHORDIO,  VWOUOF 2 e8iewccssccs 17.25 to 17.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ......... 18.15 to 18.40 
CeOe SOTHO, “VRUEY. viivcccs cease 16.00 to 16.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 16.90 to 17.40 


Ferro-Alloys.—Sellers of 80 per cent 
ferro-manganese are now uniformly 
quoting $65, seaboard, for forward 
delivery, the nominal $61 quotation 
having been withdrawn a few days 
ago. No sales for shipment after 
Jan. 1 are noted. As high as $75, 
seaboard, has been obtained on small 
lots of ferro-manganese for prompt 
shipment. Fifty per cent ferro-sili- 
con is quoted at $75, Pittsburgh. No 
large sales have been made since 
that to the heaviest consumer about 
10 days ago. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese at 
$73 to $75, Baltimore, for prompt delivery 


and $65 for forward shipment. The freight 
rate from Baltimore to Pittsburgh is $1.95 
per ton. 


Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted at $75, 
Pittsburgh, for prompt and forward delivery; 
12 to 13 per cent, $25 to $26, 11 to 12 per 
cent, $24 to $25; 1) to 11 per cent, $23 to 
$24; 9 to 10 per cent, $22 to $23, f. o b. 
Globe, Jisco and Ashland furnaces. The 
freight rate to Pittsburgh is $1.90. The for- 
eign grades are held at $f or more a ton 
over domestic prices. 

On ferro-titanium we quote 8 cents per 
pound for carload lots; 10 cents per pound 
for 2,000 pound lots and over, and 12% 
cents per pound in lots up to 2,000 pounds. 


Plates.—Plate consumers are urg- 
ing shipments and considerable com- 
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plaint is heard on account of de- 
ferred deliveries. There has been 
continued heavy new demand and 
specifying has not fallen off. All 
of the mills, with the exception of 
those that have declined to sell, have 
enough tonnage on their books to 
keep mills running at maximum ca- 
pacity until the end of the first half. 


The bulk of the tonnage is being 
placed at 1.50c, although prices are 
quoted at a spread from 1.45c to 
1.60c. Prompt plates easily bring 
as high as 1.90c. Prices follow: 

Standard steel plates % inch thick. 6% to 
100 inches, 1.45c to 1.60c for shipment after 
Jan. 1 and 1.65c to 1.90c for prompt ship 
ment. For extras, see card of Sept. 1, 1909. 

Sheets.—Early reports indicate that 
all previous November records were 
broken last month in the sheet indus- 
try. Manufacturers advise that spec- 
ifications against contracts were un- 
usually heavy and that new business 
was above normal. All _ serviceable 
mills are running at maximum ca- 
pacity, although this does not mean 
that plants are operating on the 100 
per cent base, as none of the mills 
has been able to obtain the desired 
tonnage of raw material for several 
weeks. 

The scarcity of semi-finished steel 
products is more serious than the 
labor shortage. Heaviest’ consumers 
have covered requirements for the 
first half of the year and there has 
been demand for third and _ fourth 
quarter material. On forward deliv- 
ery, prevailing quotations are being 
firmly maintained. One of the inde- 
pendent mills, in a position to make 
rather prompt delivery, today advised 
that it was obtaining $1.85 for No. 
10 gage blue annealed sheets, $2.40 
for No. 28 black and $3.60 for No. 28 
gage galvanized sheets, which is $4, 
$3 and $4, respectively, above the 
prevailing prices for these grades. 

The year has been most satisfac- 
tory to sheet makers Prices have 
been more uniform and_ prevailing 
quotations have been maintained with 
few exceptions throughout the entire 
year. We quote for prompt delivery 
No. 10 gage blue annealed, $1.80 to 
$1.85: No. 28 gage black, $2.35 to 


$240: No. 28 gage galvanized $3.55 t 
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$3.60. Prices for forward delivery on 
all grades are: 


Flat Sheets. 


Black Sheets.—Nos, 
100 pounds; Nos, 
15-16 gage, $2.00; 

Nos. 


Nos. 
$2.15; No. 27 gage, $2.20; No. 28 gage. $2.- 
25; No. 29 gage, $2.30; No. 30 gage, $2.40. 
Tin mill sizes, Nos. 15-16 gage, $2.00 per 
100 pounds; Nos. 17-21 gage, $2.05; os. 
$2.10; Nos. 25-27 gage, $2.15; 

28 gage, $2.20; Nos. 29-30 gage, $2.25; 
3014-31 gage, $2.30; No. 32 gage, $2.35. 


Blue Annealed.—Nos. 3-8, $1.60 per 10) 
pounds; Nos. 9-10, $1.65; Nos. 11-12, $1.70; 
Nos. 13-14, $1.75; Nos. 15-16, $1.85. 


Galvanized. 
10-11 gage, $2.40 per 
12-14 gage, $2.50; Nos. 15-16 gage, 
Nos. 17-21 gage, $2.80; Nos. 22-24 
$2.95; Nos. 25-26 gage, $3.10; No. 27 
$3.25; No. 28 gage, $3.40; No. 29 
$3.55; No. 30 gage, $3.70. 


Roofing Sheets 


Net extras on all gages per 100 pounds. 
Corrugated 2-inch, 2%-inch, 3-inch and 
inch corrugation. 5c; 2 V crimped without 
sticks, 5c; corrugated 1%-inch corrugation, 
10c; 3 V crimped without sticks, 10c; pressed 
standing seam with cleats, 15c; plain roll 


$1.90 per 
Nos. 
$2.05; 


10-12 gage, 
13-14 gage, $1.95; 
Nos, 17-21 gage, 


No. 
Nos. 


Nos. 
Nos. 
$2.65 ; 
gage, 
gage, 
gage, 


100 pounds; 


roofing with or without cleats, 15c. 
Painted Roofing. 
12 to 18 gage, inc., 5c; 19 to 24 gage, 
ine., 13c; 25 to 28 gage inc., 15c. 
Tin Plate. — It is estimated that 
heaviest consumers of tin plate, in- 


cluding salmon packers, condensed 
milk can factories and fruit and veg- 
etable packers have covered require- 
ments for their respective 


for 1913. Although it is 


seasons 


impossible 


to make predictions at this time, 
many in the trade believe that 1913 
will equal the present year, which 


promises to be a banner year in the 
industry from the standpoint of pro- 


duction. The year has been eminent 


ly satisfactory from nearly every 
standpoint, although some mantfac- 
turers claim the present cost*of raw 
materials warrants an advance in the 
price of tin plate. The prevailing 
prices follow: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 20 
$3.60, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburgh district. 

Rails. — Although no large orders 


have been placed this week, mills rolling 
rails have sold considerable tonnage for 
emergency purposes. Traction companies 

the ordering 
standard 


throughout country are 


Bessemer sections and lumber 
camp and mine interests continue to buy 
light rails freely. 


on the 


Light rails are quoted 


base as standard sections, 


advance of about $2 


same 
although an early 
is expected, 
Several producers of standard spikes 
sizes and 


are asking 2c for standard 


we now quote standard railroad spikes 


at a spread from 1.90c to 2c. The bulk 
of the sold at the 
minimum manufacturers 


tonnage is being 


figure. Spike 


are about two months deferred in de- 


liveries. Rails are quoted as _ follows, 


with the base price on open-hearth steel 


sections at 1.34c per pound at the mill: 
Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25c per pound; 
carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34 er 
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pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 


pounds, 1.25c, the schedule on the other 
weights being irregular and subject to nego- 
tiations; angle bars for standard sections, 
1.50c, Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.40¢ to 2.50c, 
base, Pittsburgh. 
Railroad Spikes. 

4%, 5 and S% and 9-16........ 1.90c to 2.00c 
3, 3; 'S Ne” Oe SD eC ise vn bcavces 10 
Ship 4 amd: 49G- R PGi Be STK 20 
3.3%, 4: and 4362) Missense evevtdines 30 
SU. aR Pavoni ose cacheckevebasece sien .40 
Se, 2: OR BM OR S26 i hddece eens -60 
2 SEG yee ehese sic cs ce eeeksisberses .80 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—There is 
practically no change in the market 
for semi-finished steel products. Be- 
cause of the infrequency of sales, it 
is possible only to quote the market 
nominally. Quotations herewith rep- 
the market as 
possible, and if were 
produce surplus tonnages, it is prob- 


accurately as 
able to 


resent 
mills 


able this price would be shaded some- 


what. What little surplus is pro: 
duced brings whatever figure sellers 
care to ask. 

The scarcity of semi-finished steel 


products has affected the market gen- 
erally and some of the sheet and tin 
plate mills have forced to re- 
duce operations because of inability to 
obtain We quote 


as follows: 


peen 


tonnages of steel. 


Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon 


and less are quoted at $27.00, with the usual 
extra for size and analysis, and open-hearth 
rolling billets, $27.50. Bessemer sheet and 


tin bars are quoted at $28.00 and open-hearth 
$28.50, f. o. b. Pitts- 
with full freight to 
billets 


sheet bars are quoted 
and Youngstown, 
added. 


Pittsburgh. 


burgh 


destination Forging are quoted 


at $34.00, 


no 
and 


- There is 
for 


Hoops and Bands. - 


change in the market hoops 


bands. Demand continues fairly heavy 
and specifying has been liberal. We 
quote the market as follows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.50c to 1.60c, Pitts- 
burgh, in less than carload lots, 1.55c to 
1.60c; bands, 1.40¢ to 1.45c, base, with net 
extras, as per standard steel. 


Merchant Bars.—A number of mak- 
ers of bars are practically out 
of the booked  suf- 
ficient tonnage to keep mills in oper- 
through the first half of the 
Steel bars now are quoted at 
a range from 1.40c to 1.45c, 
the bulk of the tonnage 
sold at the minimum price. It is 


steel 
market, having 
ation 
year. 
although 
has been 
al- 
most. impossible, consumers advise, 
to obtain steel bars for anything like 
prompt delivery. the 
has asked as high as 1.90c for prompt 


One of mills 


material. 
Iron bars continue to be quoted at 
a spread from 1.70c to 1.80c,; although 


many in the trade believe the mini- 
mum quotation will be withdrawn 
shortly. Cold rolled: shafting is firm 


on: a: basis of 60 per cent off for car- 


loads and 55 cent off for less 


per 
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than carload lots: Quotations’ fol- 
low: 

Common iron bars, 1.70¢ to 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh; Bessemér and open-heafth steel bars, 
1.40c to 1.45c; plow and cultivator, 1.49¢ to 
1.45c; channels, angles, zees, tees, under 3 
inch, 1.50¢ to 1,55e, all f. o b. mill. The 


following differentials are maintained on steel: 
Less than 2,000 pounds and not less than 
1,000 pounds of a size, 0.15 advance, less 
thatr 1,000 pourids of a size, 0.35. Cold rdélled 
and ground shafting, 60 per cent off in car- 
loads and 55 per cent in less than. carloads 
delivered in base territory. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Demand 
for rivets, nuts and bolts continues 
heavy. Rivet makers are two months 


deferred in shipments, and several 
nut manufacturers will not be able to 
nll orders now the books for 
from three to five months. Demand 
for small rivets has been compara- 
tively heavy and an early advance is 
expected. There has beem a slight 
change in discounts on machine bolts 
and cold pressed C and T nut dis- 
counts have been changed slightly. 
Small rivets 7-16 x 6, smaller and 
shorter, are quoted at 75, 10, and 10 


on 


off. Metallic tin rivets are quoted 
3% cents per pound met extra and 
tin plated rivets in bulk are quoted 
at 1%e per pound net extra. Rivets 
in metallic tin packages are quoted 


70, 10, and 10 off. 
Quotations which are slightly dif- 


ferent from those of a week ago, 
follow: 
Rivets 
Button head structural rivets, 2.10c; cone 
head. boiler rivets, 2.20c. Small rivets 75, 
10 and 10 off. 


Bolt and Nut Discounts 
Carriage bolts, 4% x 6 inches, smaller and 


shorter, rolled threads, 75, 10 and 2%; cut 
threads, 75 and 7%; larger and longer, 79 and 


Machine bolts with kot pressed nuts, % 


4 inches, smaller and shorter, rolled. 75, 19, 
and 7%; cut, 75, 10 and 2%; larger and 
longer, 70, 19. 


Gimlet and cone point lag or coach’ screws, 
80 and 10. 


Hot pressed square, blank or tapped. nuts, 
$5.80 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $6.40. 


Cold préssed C, 
tapped, $5.80 off; 

g-inch and larger, 
smaller, $7.30 off. 


& T. 
hexagon, 
$6.70 


square, blank’ or 
blank or tapped. 
off; 4% inch and 


Structural Shapes.—The McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Co. has taken 
an order from the Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich., for a new, 155 x 520- 


foot, machine shop involving 1,400 
tons of fabricated steel: Work will 
begin. March 1. The J. & J. B. Mil- 


holland Co. has taken a contraet for 
lock gates and dams in the Trinity 
river, Texas, involving 35 or 40 tens. 
No. other important contraets have 
been taken by fabricators itv this dis- 


trict. Structural shapes are quoted 
at’ a spread from 1.45¢ to 1.60e for 
forward delivery and consumers ad- 
vise it is almost impossible to ob- 
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tain material for prompt shipment. 
We quote the market as follows: 

Standard structural. shapes, 1.45c to 1.60c, 
for shipment after Jan. 1 and 1.60c for 
prompt shipment, For extras see card of 
Sept. 1, 1909. 

Merchant Pipe.—Considerable inter- 
est is taken in the announcement of 
the National Tube Co., Nov. 27, that 
it will change pipe weights and: lists 
generally on Jan. 1, 1913. Although 
pipe manufacturers have been ad- 
vised of specific changes, the trade 
will not be informed of changes by 
the leading interest until the end_ of 
the year. Action is being taken to 
improve quality, but not to raise 
prices. Present lists will be effective 
until the new one is adopted. Inde- 
pendent pipe manufacturers already 
have signified their intention to base 
quotations on lists sent out by the 
National company. 

Demand for both iron and steel 
pipe has fallen off, due to the fact 
that none of the mills is able to 
promise additional material this year. 
Several large inquiries, which have 
been mentioned in THe [RON TRADE 
Review, are still pending and _ prob- 
ably will be carried over into the 
first quarter. Prevailing discounts to 
jobbers subject to the usual prefer- 
ential discount to the large buyers 
are as follows: 

Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


STEEL. 
Butt. Lap. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

%, % and &% inch. 72 52 ts Gy 
RE Eo ere 76 66 se 

Sate -O CR... cisa. 79 71 és 

eR ee a oh 76 68 
2% to 6 inch....... rs “4 78 70 
7: iach to 12. iach.. .. sé 76 66 
1D 20:15. She. ck ea 53 4 


Extra Strong, Plain Ends, 


%, % and ¥& inch. 68 58 ae 
SRR een ain vewess 73 67 ee 
% to 1% inch...... 77 71 ge 
BD BBB i viseece 78 72 we 
BOO ios sao wtede seri 74 66 
2%. to. 4 inch ....0.. so ap 76 68 
4% to 6 inch...... as as 75 67 
oe Ge”. Pare ee ie 68 58 
9 to 12. tnehs se. ecs we oy 63 53 
Double Extra Strong Plain Ends 
06 MRA 6 éghi ween ees 63 57 <i oe 
% to 1% inch...... 66 60 es a4 
2:20 2% toh. .s..'s. 68 62 4? 
SIG: sve hessigne ee 64 58 
2% to 4 inch....... oe as 66 60 
4% to 6 inch....... en ae 65 59 
es ae os bee 58 48 
IRON 
NO reese 66 47 P ad 
OE CR Noes ive cs ew 70 57 os rat 
% to 2% inch...... 73 62 nas ae 
2 a “Sache bance ae vi 69 59 
2% to 6 inch....... the os 71 62 
aS! RRS as 6% 69 56 
Extra Strong Plain Ends, Card Weight. 
ere neas: Sera 64 53 ° 
6 GHG! cédeoaneccsds 68 61 ‘ 
4% to 1% inch..... 72 63 ~ “ 
2 and 2% inch..... 73 64 ¥. 
Re SN. ons da na. selere age 67 59 
2% to 4 inch....... 71 62 
4% to 6 inch...... 70 61 
7. 100. B BROM, o dances cs - ee 64 54 
SO G8 4 RR os sek ai By: 59 48 
Double Extra Strong Plain Ends, Card 
Weight. 
RS a Ee 58 50 


¥% to.1% inch..... Be Gee oe iB 


2,and 2¥% inch..... 63 55 —- 

BOGE: s caeen es thea Sark Ap 56 50 
2% to 4 inch....... ee ag 61 55 
4% to 6 inch...... ik i 60 54 
7 and 8 inch....... va al 53 43 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 


The above discounts are for full weight 
pipe, subject to a variation of 5 per cent, 
merchant pipe, when specified, being fur- 
nished up to 6 inches at one point higher 
discount (lower price). 


Boiler Tubes.—With the approach 
of the new year, the boiler tube mar- 
ket has become comparatively quiet. 
There has not been much new de- 
mand, but specifying has continued 


liberal. Discounts are: 
Steel. Iron. 


SSE, MOR sf acca es bao da'b.akaewonn ns 

2 GB OR 8 ea TR Sees eA 62 47 
Bt. ME GS Weldvs cadt be svebeewt es 64% 52 
ek Oe. MO oss we seas cocehe 69% 54% 
31 OD We ees eckc wa geseuee 72 57 

© EE ER Ceo ee, a aisle 644% 

7 ee ae Ns 6 Va ede xetins ec opeee 2 


To destination east of Mississippi river will 
be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by 2 points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 
Usual extras to jobbers and boiler manufac- 
turers, 


Wire.—There has been practically 
no change in the market for wire 
products. The leading interest con- 
tinues to quote nails at $1.70 and 
plain wire at $1.50 and a number of 
independents are asking $1 a _ ton 
above these figures. There has been 
considerable tonnage sold “for deliv- 
ery next year and some of this has 
been taken on the basis of $1.75 for 
nails. Demand, however, is not es- 
pecially heavy, although specifying 
has continued liberal. Cut nails, west- 
ern makers, continue to be quoted 
at $1.70. We quote the market as 
follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.70 to 
$1.75, retailers’ carload lots, $1.75 to $1.80; 
cut nails (westefn makers), jobbers’ lots, $1.70; 
painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.70 
to $1.75; retailers’ carload lots, $1.75 to $1.80, 
with 40c for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers 
in carloads, $1.50 to $1.55; and to dealers, in 
carloads, $1.55 to $1.60; polished staples, $1.70 
to $1.75; galvanized staples, $2.10. 


Wire Rods.—There has been con- 
siderable demand for wire rods and 
consumers from all parts of the coun- 
try are. urging shipments. A num- 
ber of interests have sent represent- 
atives to this district in an effort to 
hasten deliveries and to obtain ad- 
ditional tonnages whenever possible. 
It is rather difficult. to obtain mate- 
rial for anything like prompt deliv- 
ery, although occasionally mills are 
able to offer lots of unspecified ton- 
nage. We quote both Bessemer and 
open-hearth wire rods $30, Pittsburgh. 

Car Wheels.—The Carnegie Steel 
Co. has taken an order from the Nor- 
folk & Western railroad for 4,000 
freight car wheels and several other 
good orders have been received. Thir- 
ty-three-inch freight car wheels are 
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quoted at a spread from $15 to $15.50, 
and 36-inch passenger train car 
wheels are quoted at a range from $19 
to $19.50. 

Coke.—The Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has closed nego- 
tiations for 30,000 tons of contract fur- 
nace coke for 1913 delivery, at some- 
where between $3.10 and $3.25, ovens, 
and a Sharpsville furnace interest has 
obtained 8,000 tons a month for first 
half shipment. Last Thursday, one of 
the coke producers sold 120,000 tons at 
$3.25, ovens, for shipment next year and 
this price is considered the present 
minimum for 48-hour fuel. Some deal- 
ers are refusing to shade $3.50, ovens. 
Prompt furnace coke this week has 
been selling between $3.90 and $4, ovens, 
which is somewhat below the market 
the latter part of last week. 

The Christmas demand has not yet 
begun. When it does begin, many in 
the trade believe spot furnace coke will 
go to $4.50, ovens. There has _ been 
considerable demand for foundry coke, 
which is selling at a spread from $4.50 
to $4.75, ovens, in the spot market. Con- 
tracts are being closed between $4 and 
$4.25, ovens. 

The Connellsville Courier for the week 
ending Noy. 23, says production made 
a gain of 4,035 tons over the week be- 
fore, almost the entire increase being 
made by furnace ovens. Shipments made 
a net increase of 198 cars. Production 
went above 400,000 tons for the week. 
We quote as follows: 


Connellsville furnace ............ $3.90 to 4.00 
Connellsville furnace contract..... 3.25 
Connellsville foundry ............ 4.50 to 4.75 
Connellsville foundry contract.... 4.90 to 4.25 


Old Material—There is practically 
no change in. the market for old ma- 
terials. Quotations of last week con- 
tinue to prevail and the general mar- 
ket is about the same as it was sev- 
eral days ago. All of the embargoes 
in this district have been lifted and 
shipments no longer are restricted. 
Many in the trade express the opin- 
ion that present quotations will con- 
tinue effective the remainder of the 
year. 

Heaviest consumers are fairly well 
covered and dealers have not yet 
shipped all the tonnage taken on a 
basis of $1625 for heavy melting 
steel. We quote per gross ton for 
delivery in this district as follows: 


Heavy melting scrap........... $15.09 
Cn ean abe en ewes 16.50 to 17.00 
We ee res Oe ee ee 14.50 to 15.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 13.25 to 13.75 
Bundled sheet scrap............ 13.00 to 13.50 
ES ee ee 25.00 to 26.00 
oes ASTER > WERDER 0 dv % dc cce.ch ea vce 16.75 to 17.25 
eee FERN) Sains sais e ce dete oe 11.30 to 11.50 
No: 1 wrought scrap........%. 15.50 to 16.00 
Fee GOE WROTE. i apes Se8 15.75 to 16.25 
Ee, ee 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 11.00 to 11.50 
No.i 1.. busheling’'.). isco ads 14.25 to 14.75 
Ce | MEA oss bee baw at os 11.00 to 11.25 
COE DOSER as EEE és ods ete 10.25 to 10.50 
IG. Eh VCORE “OCORD isis Fikedp wo 14.50 to 15.00 
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Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
1328 Monadnock Blk., Dec. 3. 


In spite of a seasonal dullness dur- 
ing the past two weeks, the total of 
specifications against contracts in fin- 
ished lines received during November 
falls but little short of establishing a 


new record. The opening of the pres- 


ent month has brought no diminution 
in active demand, and melters in this 
territory are being besieged by con- 
sumers who wish to place new busi- 
ness. Mills of the Steel Corporation 
are willing to take new business at 
current prices when the delivery is 
satisfactory to the buyer, but as this 
sometimes involves a period of al- 
most a year, these prices may be re- 
garded as nominal. Independent pro- 
ducers continue to fight off second 
half business and are filled for the 
first half. Promises of delivery dur- 
ing the second half are already being 
made on considerable first half busi- 
ness. Although prompt delivery is 
practically impossible in finished lines, 
when it can be obtained the current 
quotations rule. However, 1.90c has 
been obtained on very small tonnages 
of bar iron for prompt mill delivery. 


Pig Iron. — The pig iron. market 
seems to have relapsed into a state of 
comparative quiet during the past 
week. Although there has been a fair 
run of small inquiries no large ton- 
nages have been reported. Some 
sellers of southern iron in this mar- 
ket appear willing to shade $14, Birm- 
ingham, for prompt delivery, but it is 
probable that most of the iron in- 
volved is held on warrants. Fourteen 
dollars seems to be the minimum fur- 
nace quotation for delivery during the 
remainder of the year, and prices for 
first quarter delivery range from $14 
to $14.50. The former price, how- 
ever, can be obtained on but few 
brands. Northern iron remains firm 
at $18, local furnaces, with one strong 
Chicago interest continuing to quote 
$18.25. Although both inquiries and 
sales are comparatively light, an in- 
creasing number of melters are order- 
ing iron shipped ahead of contract de- 
livery, which would indicate a greater 
consumption than was anticipated. 

Sales made during the week include 
500 tons sold by a southern producer 
at $14.50, Birmingham, for first quar- 
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ter delivery, and another lot of 500 
tons sold at the same price for de- 
livery during the second half. The 
Home Stove Works has taken 500 
tons of southern iron for first quar- 
ter delivery at a price understood to 
be in the neighborhood of $14, Birm- 
ingham. 

The following prices represent the 
market for Chicago delivery, except 
northern foundry and malleable Bes- 
semer, which are quoted f. o. b. local 


furnaces: 


Prompt First 
shipment. quarter. 


Lake Superior charcoal......... $18.75 $18.75 
Northern foundry No, 2........ 18.00 18.00 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 18.35 18.35 


South’n Silveries,5 per cent sil. ..... 
Jackson co. silv’r’s 8 per cent. 21.40 21.90 
Malleable Bessemer ..........- 18.09 18.00 


tute bar iron for steel bars are re- 
sulting in increasing firmness in the 
market for the former material. A 
larger amount of business is being 
placed at 1.60c and no difficulty is 
being experienced in obtaining 1.55c 
for exceptionally attractive lots carry- 
ing several dollars per ton in extras. 
There has been a slight falling off in 
specifications during the weeky which 
was to be expected at this time. The 
delivery situation remains about the 
same, shipments being made in from 
four to six weeks. Very high prices 
have been paid for immediate ship- 
ments of small lots of 20 to 50 tons 
of bar iron, one order noted going 
at 1.90c. Mills of the Steel Corpora- 
tion are quoting current prices. on 
steel bars for forward shipment, but 
as this involves a period of almost 
a year, prices are largely nominal. 
It is almost impossible to obtain 
prompt delivery in steel, but where 
openings in rolling schedules permit 
of it, no premiums are asked. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Bar iron, 1:55¢ to 1.60c, hard steel bars, 
rerolled, 1.65c to 1.75c, soft steel bars, bands 
and small shapes, 1.63c; hoops, 1.63c; smooth 
finished machinery steel, 1 inch and larger, 
1.78c; shafting 60 per cent off list for car- 
load lots, 55 per cent off for less than car- 
loads. 

On iron and steel from. local -stock 


we quote as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.95c per pound base; soft steel 
bars, 1.95¢ per pound base; soft steel hoops, 
2.20c, full extras. 

Structural Material.—Sellers in this 


territory, including both western pro- 


ducers and eastern mills, are reluctant 
to accept business for second half de- 
livery on account of the probable 
heavy unfilled tonnage for the first 
half. Specifications against first half 
contracts are already running over 
into the third quarter and delivery at 
that time is being promised on an in- 
creasing amount of first half business. 
Subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation 
are still willing to take new  bus- 
iness if the delivery is satisfactory to 
the buyer, but as this sometimes in- 
volves a period of almost 12 months, 
a comparatively small amount of such 
business is being placed. Fabricators 
are having great difficulty in obtaining 
material to fill structural contracts, 
and this condition is reflected in the 
awards made during the week; The 
contracts placed include 795 tons of 
structural material for spans taken by 
the American Bridge Co. from the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: Co. 
The Commonwealth Mining & Milling 
Co. has let a contract for 460 tons 
of structural steel for a cyanide plant 
at Pearce, Ariz. and the Nokomis 
Coal Co. has let a contract for 145 
tons for a coal tipple at Nokomis, 
Ill, 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as: fol- 
lows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inch and under, 
1.68c, For extras. see Pittsburgh report. 

Store prices are as follows: 


All angles, 3 inches and larger, including 
6 inches, $2.05 per 100 pounds; angles over 
6 inches, $2.15 per 100 pounds, base; beams, 
3 to 15° inches, inclusive, $2.05 per 100 
pounds, base; channels, 3 inches and larger, 
$2.05 per 109 pounds, base. 


Rails and Track Fastenings.—West- 
ern railroads continue to display 
considerable activity in the purchase 
of both rails and track fastenings, 
and although the week has been rath- 
er light in other lines, no falling off 
in the specifications in the latter has 
been apparent. Although the larger 
part of the rail requirements in this 
territory has been contracted for, 
some good tonnages remain which 
have not been placed. 

We quote light rails, f. o. b. Chica- 
go, and track fastenings, f. o. b. Joiijet, 
as follows: 


Light rails, carloads, 25 to 45-pound,, 1,30c; 
16 to 20-pound, 1.35c; 12-pound, 1.40c; 8- 
pound, 1.50c. 


Light section relayers, 45 pounds and) um- 
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der; subject to inspection, $22 to $24; stand- 
ard section relaying rails, subject to inspeo- 


Track fastenings, f. 0. b. Joliet, angle bars 
1.59c; railroad spikes, 1.95c; smaller size 
spikes, 1.75c base; track bolts with square 
nuts, 2.30c to 2.40c. 

Plates.—A reaction from the previ- 
ous week is evident-in car buying, but 
sufficient orders have been placed or 
are pending to more than keep up 
the average for the year. The Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis is in the market 
for 3,000 box cars and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy has ordered 
1500 freight cars. The Rutland has 
ordered five passenger coaches of the 
Osgood Bradley Car Co., and the 
Denyer, Northwestern & Pacific is in 
the market for 1,000 box cars and 400 
50-ton gondolas. Independent pro- 
ducers in this territory are still main- 


taining a reluctant attitude toward 
second half business, although sub- 
sidiaries of the Steel Corporation are 


willing to take new orders if the de- 
livery is satisfactory to the consumer. 
to the impossibility of secur- 
and to the fact 
cannot 


Owing 


ing early delivery 
that forward 


made for almost a year, prices remain 


shipments be 


largely nominal. 


We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 


lows: 

Tank plates, % inch thick; 654 to 100 
inches wide, 1.68c. For extras, see Pitts 
burgh report, 

Store prices are as _ follows: 


Tank steel, % inch and heavier, up to 72 


inches wide. $2.05. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—In_ spite 
of the sharp advance on _ structural 
rivets, there is no apparent decrease 


in demand and no amelioration of the 
situation has been accomplished. The 
market for, bolts and nuts remains 
very firm, although no advances: have 
been made as yet. 

We quote prices on bolts, nuts and 


rivets as follows: 


Rivets 


Structural rivets, 34 to 134 inches, 2.28c, 
base, Chicago, in carload lots; boiler rivets, 
0.10c . additional. 

Bolt and Nut Discounts 

Carriage boits up to 4 x 6 inches, led 
thread, 75-10-24; larger sizes, 70-5. 
*Machine bolts. up to 4 x 4 inches, rollel 
thread, 75-10-7! cut thread 75-10-2'%; larget 
sizes, 70-10, 

Hot pressed nuts, square head, $5.80 o% 
per ecwt.; hexagon, $6.40 off per cwt. 

Sheets,—It is possible that a small 
tonnage of sheets may be available 


for delivery late in the second quar- 
ter, but in quantities that will have no 
perceptible effect on the market. 
Prices remain very firm and western 
producers are continuing to refuse 
second half business. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Bhhe annealed, No..b0, 2.15c; No, 12, 2.20¢ 


‘Tie, IRON 


No. 


Box annealed, No. 28, 2.70c. Galvanized 
28, 3.95c. 


For 


Freight to 


prices, Pittsburgh report. 


Chicago, 


mill see 


18 cents. 

Wire Products.—Contrary to expec- 
tations in some quarters, the leading 
interest is still adhering to its previ- 
ous quotations, although some of the 
independent producers remain firm at 
the advanced price. Business in this 
territory is fairly active and the sub- 
stitution of wire products for some 
sizes of steel bars is causing an in- 
creased consumption. 


We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 


lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.88; re 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.93; retailers’ less 
than carload lots, $1.98; painted barb wire 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.88; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.93; retailers’ less than carload lots, 
$1.98, with 40c for galvanizing; plain wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.68; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.73. 

Merchant Pipe and Tubes. — The 


market for this material remains quiet 
compared with the activity of 
weeks. This condition is 
welcome to makers in this territory, 
are taking every advantage of 
opportunity it clear 
their books of unfilled 
are firm with an upward 
We quote, store prices on merchant 
follows: 


as 
previous 


who 
the affords to 
orders, 
tendency. 


Prices 


pipe and tubes, as 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Butt. 
% inch and % inch. 69.2 48.2 62.2 41.2 
Ser BOM Veet oe iden 7e.4. Ga.2 : 67.2 S28 
¥% inch to 1% inch. 76.2 67.2 70.2 58.2 
Lap. 

Oe Sea ree 73.2 64.2 67.2 57.2 
$#% inch to 6 inch. 75.2 66.2 68.2 59.2 
Card Weight. 

7? inch to 12 inch... 72.2 61.2 66.2 55.2 
Extra Strong Plain Ends. 

Butt. 

“%, 4%, & inch..... 64.2: 52,2: $9.2 ..4252 
a EN <2 Kara's os bee's 69.2 57.2 64.2 52.2 

2 inch to 3 inch 74.2 62.2 
Lap 
ee oe ee 20.2 .$8.2: 65.2 53.2 
7 inch to 8 inch.... 64.2 52.2 59.2 47.2 
Double Extra Strong 
Butt. 
1 BR. na caverns §7.2 .45.2 
3% inch to 1% inch 60.2 48.2 
Lap. 
Se ES Pare” 58.2 46.2 
4% inch to 6 inch... 59.2 47.2 
7 inch to 8 inch.... 52.2 40.2 
Tubes. 
Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
steel. iron. seamless, 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
7 ae. ces kneen eek 37 bs 55% 
1% to 2% inch..... 53 38 34 
23% to 3% inch..... 63 48 44 
3%, to 4% imnch..... 65% 48 44 
5 to 6 PRG sc ca's 53 : 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Bids will be closed 
today on approximately 500 tons of 
water pipe required by the city of 
Winnipeg, and some other small lots 
The larger municipali- 
of the market. Al- 


are pending. 
ties 


are still out 
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though requirements have been com- 


*piled in many cases, no action can 
be taken until after the first of the 
year, when appropriations will be 
made. Specifications for small ton- 
nages are very satisfactory and prices 
are firm. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as _fol- 
lows: 


Four-inch inches, 
$29, 


higher. 


Old Material. 


scrap market is practically unchanged. 


water pipe, 
) 


larger sizes, $28, gas pipe, $1 a ton 


The condition of the 


While such sales as were made dur- 
ing the week were at the current 
quotations, the tone of the whole 
market is weak and further declines 


will not be surprising. With the ex- 
ception, however, of a shading of 25 
arch bars and transoms, no 
on individual items has 
Embargoes are being main- 
instances and 
are reluctant to lower their 
prices for fear that they will not 
find takers, thus establishing the mar- 
ket on an even lower basis. Railroad 
offerings have been comparatively 
light and the present condition of the 


cents on 
falling off 
occurred. 

tained in a number of 


dealers 


market may be ascribed largely to 
the increased production of scrap 
by consumers of finished lines, to- 
gether with the large stocks in the 
hands of both dealers and _ con- 
summers. 
We quote for delivery in consum- 
ers’ yards, Chicago, as follows: 
Gross Tons 
ee) BA SIGS oe oko 36 ale’ 02 $14.75 to 15.25 
os SO; LOa sys oes saaee hese 17.00 to 17.59 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over). 16.25 to 16.75 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and und.) 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs. switches and guards.... 13.75 to 14.25 
Heavy melting steel........... 13.50 to 14.00 
Te ae RR eee rae 13.50 to 14.00 
Net Tons 
a Ge ten Se, * eee $12.75 to 13.25 
Wa. 2-R. RR. wrought. .4. 0626s 11.75 to 12.25 
Arch bars and transoms....... 16.75 to 17.25 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 12.75 to 13.25 
OER ee 16.50 to 17.00 
ee a” a aa ee 21.50 to 22.00 
en CO | OB a 55 0s veers a 17.75 to 18.25 
Ecomotive  ClOs oo sk cb cle esc 13.50 to 14.40 
RRR re 10.75 to 11.25 
a OO SM, On ee ahes « 10.00 to 10.50 
yD COR eas teas onlbesaté waa 13.50 to 14.00 
|, See ep OO ree 11.25 to 11.75 
oe ie + CS! Ska. cawad eee s 8.50 to 9.00 
ah . ee GE Se aes oul ae} 10.00 to 10.50 
PIOUOr DRBCHINED 26.2 vic oe sche ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast and mixed boring......... 7.25to 7.75 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.25 to 8.75 
Railroad malleable ............ 13.50 to 14.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 12.25 to 12.75 
Angle bars, splices, etc., iron.. 16.50 to 17.00 
DEES . DAIE (GRRE. «sso ccc tavs ots 2.50 to 13.09 
and light cast scrap 11.00 to 11.50 


Stove plate 


J. & J. B. Milholland, Pittsburgh, 
machinery manufacturers and structural 
fabricators, have been awarded the 


for the machinery and _ struct- 


steel 
contract 


ural steel to be used in the erection and 


operation of lock gates and dams at 
the American shoals and dam No. 7 
in. the Trinity river, Texas. About 35 
or 40 tons of steel will be involved 
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Rncaal Breaking Ore Movement 











Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Penton Bldg., Dec. 3. 


Tron Ore.—Shipments of iron ore 
for November were 4,066,129 tons, com- 
pared with 2,523,253 tons in November, 
1911. The movement for the season up 
to Dec. 1 was 47,414,730 tons. There 
have been shipped from Two Harbors 
this month 4,151 tons and it is estimated 
that 8,000 tons will be shipped from 
Escanaba, where two boats are still to 
be loaded. Adding this tonnage, 12,151 
for the two ports, to the movement up 
to Dec. 1, the estimated movement for 
the year is 47,426,801 tons. This lake 
movement compares with other years as 
follows: 


WAG v.05 cake qe pe cea beans 33,476,904 
CPOs ocvateowsaseveabess eee 37,513,595 
SPT oot csed bedevecevawenred 41,288,755 
LIOB  cicseccsvvcvcsnessegec 25,427,094 
RIOR iiss 00 t ota swears ghee 41,683 873 
RAG dodo 6 dcue Jed 4p bee ney 42,620,201 
FOIE 6 own d's o's 9's 0s Ov oud oes 32,130,411 


With the addition of the all-rail ship- 
ments, the total shipments for the year 
1912 will be about 48,500,000, or about 
5,000,000 more than the record year, 
1910. It is expected that there will be 
great activity on the iron ranges this 
winter, limited only by the supply of 
labor. Some difficulty is already being 
experienced in getting miners. One 
superintendent, who was directed to open 
two mines which have not been in op- 
eration this year, reported that he could 
not get enough miners to operate the 
two properties, but would be able to 
operate one. 

A very large percentage of the Besse- 
mer ores has now been sold and the 
buying of non-Bessemer ores has con- 
tinued at a fairly active rate. Some of 
the merchant furnaces hesitate about 
buying at the present time, as they prefer 
to await developments. Very few mer- 
chant furnaces have covered for their 
full requirements. Officials of merchant 
furnaces point out that the average time 
for consumption of ore purchased now 
will be 12 months ahead .and that some 
ore purchased now will not be con- 
sumed for 20 months, for which reason 
they are disposed to be very deliberate 
about buying large tonnages. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
514% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer, we quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $4.40; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.15; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.60; Mesabi non-Bes- 
semer, $3.40. 

Pig Iron.—Cleveland furnaces have 
ao difficulty in obtaming $17.75, deliv- 
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ered, in this city. Demand is not active 
at the present time, but the market is 
firm without the slightest inditation of 
weakness. Foundries afte very busy 
and are taking all the iron contracted 
for, but no buying is reported for the 
second half of next year. For delivery 
this year and the first half of next 
year, we quote as follows: 


DO: TA og os abe cased 00 $18.25 to 18.75 
TE. “Se  PON so Rb we Ugcb eee Ue 17.75 to 18.00 
Ba: 2... COMUNOTNs .ins ood cecbncs is 18.35 to 18.85 
ORE 5 nc ba0s anes s* ae ak 18.15 to 18.40 
Lake Superior charcoal........ 19.10 to 19.75 
Silveries, 8 per cent silicon.... 20.55 to 21.55 
3essemer ferro, 11 per cent.... 26.55 


Coke.—While the blowing out of 
two or three furnaces has thrown some 
spot coke on the market, it is being 
quickly absorbed and prices are being 
firmly maintained. 

Connellsville furnace coke, $3.75 to $4:00 
for prompt delivery, and $3 to $3.25 on con- 


tract; Connellsville foundry coke, $4.50 for 
prompt, and $4.00 to $4.25 on contract. 


Finished Material.—The general con- 
tract for the Cleveland Electric [umin- 
ating Co. building on the Public Square 
has been awarded to James L. Stewart 
Construction Co., Pittsburgh. It is un- 
derstood that T. H. Brooks & Co., who 
will furnish the 1,500 tons of steel re- 
quired, will take nearly all of it from 
stock. ‘There are not very many build- 
ing. projects which will call for steel 
during the winter, but there is a good 
prospect of six or seven buildings of 
size being erected in the spring, on 
which the material will be largely con- 
crete, but a considerable tonnage of te- 
inforcing bars will be required. It is 
expected that work on the construction 
of the piers of the Detroit-Superior 
bridge will be pushed as rapidly as the 
weather will permit. Work will also 
be pushed on the Hocking Valley dock 
at Toledo.. Hard steel angles have been 
advanced $1 per ton within a week and 
$2 within the last three weeks. Quota- 
tions on hard steel angles are now 
1:60c to 1.65c, Pittsburgh, and 1.45c to 
1.50c on bars. Iron rolling mills are in 
a very comfortable position and are de- 
clining nearly all business offered. They 
are unable to give deliveries in less than 
60 to 90 days and prefer not to book 
additional orders until they catch up to 
some extent on deliveries. Some of the 
large steel companies will be compelled 
to carry over into mext year large ton- 
nages of unfilled orders en which spec- 
ifications have been received. On _ the 


> 


other hand, the American Steel & Wire 
Co. has made a great record in cleaning 
up on contracts and is now working 
on business booked for next yéar. 

Old .Material.—Dealers in scrap are 
busy shipping on old contracts, with 
which they are well booked, and are 
not making urgent efforts to secure new 
business. Outside points are making 
fair inquiry for heavy melting stcel, 
which has advanced 50 cents. Cast 
scrap and bundled sheet scrap continue 
in good demand, with the latter selling 
at an increase of 25 cents. The gen- 
éral tone of the market is steady. Re- 
vised quotations, f. o. b., Cleveland, 
follow : 

Gross Tons. 


Old iron rails...... Svevccharew’ $17.75 to 18.50 
Old steel rails- (under 6 ft.).... 15.00 to 95.50 
Old steel .rdils (ower 6 ft.)..... 16.25 to 16.75 
Relaying. rails: sisudsaesce cease 25.00 to 26,00 
Old steel boiler plate...i5..... 11.59 to 12.00 
Malleable iron (railroad)...... 14.50 to 15.00 
weal. GENE és io sk shes nos geeee 19.50 to 20.00 
Ame: Qugphige. sos. 66 desaeecun he 12.59 to 13.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 13.00 to 13,50 
BISOvy. {GUO |. cnn was iddane dese 14.06 to 14.50 
Country mixed steel.........60s 11.00 to 11.50 

Sundled sheet scrap............ 11.75 to 12.25 

Net Tons. 

No. 1 RB. BR, seeweRts ps. css cs $14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Dmpbelmmes ds... ivs..s ee 12.50 to 13.00 
No. .1 machinG Cast. ....cosseve 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought....... .- 11.500 12.09 
Machine shop turnings........ 8.25 to 8.90 
Pipes’ We GOS. conc cee 6 dE 10.03 to 10.50 
Wrought drillings .........+00. 8:50 to 8.75 
Cast “RORNNOR  6ac chcnthccomebere 8.00 to 8.50 
StOTe MIAN ves ied be. .comecueds 10.50 to 11.00 
Wrought iron piling plate...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Wrought iron arch bars........ 17,00 to 17.50 





Some Trainmen Return to Work 


A number of trainmen employed by 
the Carnegie Steel Co. at the Home- 
stead and Edgar Thomson plants re- 
turned to work this week, although the 
majority of the strikers are still out. 
The company will not reinstate men 
who circulated petitions for an advance 
in pay a couple of weeks ago, but has 
offered concessions to other striking 
employes, 

The Edgar Thomson and Homestead 
plants, although not operating at capac- 
ity, are not crippled to the extent they 
were a week ago. Engines are operat- 
ing at both plants and _ considerable 
stock. is moving. The. strike has not 
spread to other plants and it js prob- 
able that additional men will go back 
to work this week. . Four of the Jl 
blast furnaces at Edgar Thomson and 
three of the seven Carrie -stacks have 
been banked. as a result. of the. strike. 
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Heavy bookings in the form of con- 
tracts for first quarter delivery have 
been taken by eastern steel mills dur- 
ing the past week, especially in plates 
at 1.60c to 1.65c, Pittsburgh, or 1.75c 
1.80c¢, Up to this 
time, eastern makers been 
disposed to take contracts freely. The 
Norfolk & Western railroad has placed 


Philadelphia. 
have 


and 
not 


about 25,000 tons of plates, shapes 
and bars largely with a Pittsburgh 
maker for the construction of 3,0Q0 
cars. New business in finished lines 
in the east is active, the mills are 
running full and are. still losing 
ground on deliveries. Pig iron is 
quieter and there are some reports 
of Virginia speculative iron being 
done at concessions, but with pro- 


ducers prices are firm and strong and 
the general market has not weakened. 
Old continues heavy and 
weak. Several steel makers tak- 
ing advantage of the low prices and 
have closed for round blocks of melt- 
ing steel at $15 to $15.25, delivered. 


material 
are 


Pig Iron——A stationary condition 
of prices with a moderate buying, for 
forward deliveries rules in the east- 
ern Pennsylvania iron market, _ Con- 
sumption is heavy and some furnaces 
are taxed to keep up shipments, but 
there great demand or 
shortage as yet in spot iron. This 
absence of a sharp spot demand which 
some quar- 
reports 


has been no 


had been anticipated in 
ters, has been followed by 
in the market that some lots of metal, 
particularly Virginia iron, held in 
speculative hands, have been released 


to consumers at concessions under 
current prices. Sales of Virginia 
iron at full schedules of $16 and 
$15.75, furnace, respectively, for No. 
2X and No. 2 plain, are reported, 
however, and there is no evidence 
of easier conditions in any other di- 
rection in the eastern market. East- 
ern Pennsylvania No. 2X remains 


firm at $18.50, Philadelphia, or $17.75, 


furnace, for forward, with $18.25, de- 
livered, still offered for this year. 


On some brands not so well known, 
$18.25 can also be done forward. The 


B. & O. railroad has practically dis- 
posed of 2,000 tons of foundry grades 
half, 


for first of which 1,100 tons 


are for Baltimore. The Norfolk & 
Western railroad is inquiring for its 
last half requirements of its Roan- 
oke shops, estimated at about 5,000 
tons of coke and charcoal irons. A 
buyer in this district is inquiring for 
1,000 to 1,500 tons of No. 2X for 
first quarter. A cast iron pipe maker 
has closed for 3,000 tons of forge 


and No. 3 for February-March. ship- 
ment at reported prices of $17.75 and 
$18, delivered. went to 
eastern and Alabama makers. _ It devel- 
that an eastern steel company 
which has not been a recent active 
seller in the market, will furnish 2,500 
tons of the lot of spot basic pur- 
chased by another eastern steel com- 
pany a week ago. The price paid 
for this iron was $18, delivered cent- 
ral Pennsylvania. The portion tak- 
en by the steel company seller was 
originally credited to a western Penn- 
sylvania merchant interest. No nego- 
tiations for basic are now wnder way. 
recent sales for deliv- 
in this territory ‘were made 
around’ $19.75, delivered, and small 
lots have brought $20, delivered. 
Standard low phosphorus for eastern 
$24.50, Philadel- 
phia basis, with small lots moving. 
For western’ shipment, this price 
might be shaded 50 to 75 cents. The 
Robesonia furnace will resume on low 
around the first of the 
year. The Pennsylvania Steel Co. has 
blown in its small Lebanon furnace 
on low phosphorus the larger 
furnace, which has running on 
phosphorus, has switched 


This business 


ops 


In malleable, 
ery 


shipment is firm at 


phosphorus 


and 
been 
low been 
to basic. 
We 


quarter 


prompt and first 
shipment, delivered to con- 
plants in Philadelphia and 


follows: 


quote for 


sumers’ 
vicinity, as 
Eastern Pa. No. 1X foundry... 


Eastern Pa. No, 2X. foundry.... 
Eastern Pa, No. 2 plain........ 


- $18.50 to 18.75 
18.25 to 18.50 


WORMS IEG, Mdagk ons es s epawesa 18.65 to 18.80 
NMOTES INO. Bik code ccc decent 18,25 to 18.75 
RES FE ES. eee 19.50 to 19.75 
Low phosphorus, Philadelphia.. 24.00 to 24.50 


Iron and. Steel Bars. — Pittsburgh 
makers have closed some third quar- 
ter contracts for steel bars in this 
territory at 1.40c, Pittsburgh, or. 1.55c, 


delivered. The .2,000 tons of steel 
barssjust placed by the Norfolk & 
Western railroad for second and 


third quarters were also taken largely 
by a Pittsburgh mill. Usually the 
larger makers are not actively offer- 
ing tonnage beyond the second quar- 
ter as they are filled pretty solidly 
to July 1. Prompt steel bars are com- 
manding 1.85¢ to 1.95c, this district. 
Bar iron makers in the east continue 
to book actively and their deliveries 
have fallen back to four to six weeks. 
Bar iron is very strong at a minimum 
of 1.60c, mill. 

We quote for delivery to consumer’s plants 
in Philadelphia and vicinity: Steel bars at 
1.55c to 1.60¢ on contract and ¢ommon bar 
iron at 1.67%c to 1.77%c. Prompt steel bars 
on mill shipments are quoted at 1.85c to 1.- 
95c delivered and from store are quoted at 2c 
to 2.15c, delivered. Cut nails are quoted 


from $1.85 to $1.90, Philadelphia. Shafting 
is quoted at 60 and 55 off in base territory. 


Plates and Shapes.—The Norfolk & 
Western railroad has closed for about 
25,000 tons of shapes, plates and bars 
for delivery during the second and 
third quarters at Roanoke. This ma- 
terial is to be used for the construc- 
tion of 3,000 steel cars. The orig- 
inal inquiry called for 21,000 tons of 
plates, 19,000 tons of shapes and 3,600 
tons of steel bars for 5,000 cars, but 
the tonnage was cut down on final 
action. Pittsburgh makers took the 
bulk of the business, but some of it 
went to eastern mills. Eastern plate 
mills are now more actively closing 
contracts for first quarter at 1.60c, 
Pittsburgh, for sheared and_ 1.65c, 
Pittsburgh, for universals, or 1.75¢ to 
1.80c, Philadelphia, respectively. The 
tonnage of this character during the 
past week has been heavy. These ob- 
ligations are being held to first quar- 
ter. Plate deliveries with eastern 
mills run six to eight weeks. An 
eastern steel company is still in the 
market for 21,000 tons of plates for 
first half. Eastern structural shape 
mills generally quote 1.60¢e, Pitts- 
burgh, or 1.75c, Philadelphia, on lots 
of size for regular deliveries running 
12 weeks or more, but on small lots 
for early shipment’ 1.75c, mill, is quot- 
ed. Sizable sales at 1.60¢ for March 
and April are noted. John H. Miller, 
Inc., has the general contract for the 
department store of Stewart & Co., 
Saltimore, 1,000 tons. Plans are out 
for the Commonwealth bank building, 
Richmond. The government will soon 
ask bids on 1,000 tons for the Cristobal 
dock sheds, Panama. The Pennsyl- 
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vania railroad is placing some good- 
sized lots of shapes and plates for 
car construction at Altoona. 

consumers’ plants 


Sheared steel 
1.75c; universal 


We quote delivered to 
in Philadelphia and vicinity: 
plates on contract 1.60c to 
steel plates on contract, 1.60c to 1.80c; 
sheared plates for early delivery, 1.75¢ to 
1.80c; universal plates for early delivery 1.80c 


to 1.85c; structural shapes on contract 1.60c 
to 1.75c; structural shapes for early delivery 
1.75c¢ to 1.80c. Plates and shapes from 


? 


store are quoted at 2.15c to 2.25c¢ delivered. 


Sheets.—The tonnage of new busi- 
in sheets continues to come in 
to eastern makers at a rate in ex- 
cess of shipments. Deliveries are 
still falling back and range from six 
to eight weeks with leading eastern 
producers. Prices are firm. 


ness 


We quote for delivery to consumer’s plants 
in Philadelphia and vicinity, No. 10 gage 
blue annealed sheets at from 1.95¢ to 2.05c. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Regular sell- 
ers of steel continue to find them- 
selves very short on their offerings 
and they are dealing usually in small 
tonnages. The demand for crude 
steel remains very acute and one or 
two eastern plants have been obliged 
to shut down for a few days at 
times because of shortage of material. 
A small sale of Bessemer billets at 
$32, eastern mill, is reported. A lot 
of below standard billets from the 
Pittsburgh district brought about 
$27.50, mill, or better than $30, de- 
livered. 

We quote delivered to consumer’s plants 
in Philadelphia and vicinity 4 x 4-inch open- 
hearth and Bessemer rolling billets at $28.59 
to $30.50 and forging billets at from $34.50 
to $38.50. 

Old Material.—An unusually open 
fall permitting the collection of large 
tonnages of miscellaneous materials 
up to this date, coupled with some 
bearish sentiment among dealers, 
which caused them to unload accumu- 
lations at lower prices, immediately 
following election, are designated as 
the causes for the present weakened 
market in old material. The situa- 
tion has gained no strength in the 
week, but has lost ground in some 
grades and the present tone is not 
favorable. Some of the principal con- 
sumers are recognizing the relative 
cheapness of heavy melting steel and 
have bought liberally. One steel mak- 
er took 12,000 tons for first quarter 
at $15, delivered central Pennsylvania. 
The delivery point usually commands 
a lower price than eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. An eastern Pennsylvania buy- 
er increased its recent purchases to 
a total of 8,000 to 10,000 tons. It 
obtained some small lots at $15, de- 
livered, but in the main paid around 
$15.25, delivered. The iron mills have 


dropped their offers to $16.25 to 
$16.50, delivered, for No. 1 railroad 
wrought. Wrought pipe, borings, 


turnings and No. 1 forge are lower. 





‘THe LRON TRADE REVIEW 


An embargo is in force against the 
plant of the Lukens Iron & Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

We quote gross to con- 


tons delivered 


sumers’ plants in eastern Pennsylvania and 
western New Jersey, as follows: 

Cel: ston. relat & cc...) fend 583 $18.50 to 19.00 
Old steel* rails (rerolling)...... 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 15.00 to 15,50 
SR GRR WUD. ios occa aves 15.00 to 15.50 
ONE SEO” “UENO i ooh one np aband-ee 25.00 to 26.00 
Old” steel axles...............+ 20.50 to 21.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 16.50 to 17.00 


Producers 


o~ 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 3. 
Pig Iron. — To local order-books, 
there were added in the past week, 


2,000 tons of No. 2 foundry iron for 
export, 2,500 tons of analysis iron for 
delivery prior to Jan. 1, and an ag- 
gregate of 1,500 to 2,000 tons of other 
grades, in small quantities for prompt 
delivery. The prices received in the 
week are about in line with those of 
the week previous, the export ton- 
nage having been entered at $14.50, 
Birmingham, and the same basis be- 
ing the consideration for the lot of 
analysis iron. The small orders for 
spot delivery were entered at prices 
ranging from $14.25 per ton to $15, 
Birmingham, depending upon the sev- 
eral local furnace conditions. So far 
as indicated, the attitude of the con- 
suming interests in the matter of ad- 
ditional advanced requirements at the 
figures being asked, has not changed. 
The inquiry being received from all 
quarters of the trade is in fair vol- 
ume, but definite requirements are not 
being submitted, and with the ap- 
proach of the holidays and the usual 
suspension of foundry operations, the 
general disposition to await further 
developments is more _ pronounced. 
The furnace interests continue most 
interested in the delivery of the ton- 
nage already sold, and but little effort 
is being made to add to the tonnage 
on order-books, especially for ship- 
ment prior to the beginning of the 
second quarter. In one instance, it 
is understood that about 5,000 tons of 
certain grades are being offered for 
delivery in the first quarter, but only 
about 25,000 tons from the same op- 
erations remain to be sold in the 
second quarter. The price for second 
quarter deliveries is understood to be 
a basis of $15, Birmingham, with a 
differential of 50 cents per ton for 
the low grades, and $14.50, Birming- 
ham, with a differential of 50 cents 
per ton for Nos. 3 and 4 foundry, is 





1051 






Wrought. Sipe <6 oo. cases tin ++ 13.75 to 14.25 
Cast Pago Sime Ried ain o vee eee o SES. 00.93,75 
Machine shop turnings........ + 11.25 to 11,75 
Heavy. cast  (broken).......... 15.00 to 15,50 
MaeCGTRe: - 0 ivi tinda sheen ei vcuwe 13.50 to 14,00 
Stove POW ni sees cine cses ++» 11.80 to 12.00 
Not: 8 Pink cs as b.reuse wwe 13.50 to 14.00 
Low phosphorus ........s.se00 19.5) to 20.00 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming ts 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock. Pa.; $0.65 to 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; -- 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa, and 
ling, N. J., $1.10 to Pottsvill Pa, Lebanon, 
Pa,, and Columbia, Pa; $1.2) to Harrisburg 
and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 





considered the market price for the 
remainder of the year and the first 
quarter. For this delivery, gray forge 
and mottled are being held at a dif- 
ferential of only 25 cents per ton on 
the No. 2 foundry price, and the avail- 
able tonnage of such grades is of no 
consequence, practically. The Holt, 
Ala., furnace of the Central Iron & 
Coal Co., has just been blown in on 
foundry iron, and it is understood that 
an additional furnace will be blown in 
at North Birmingham in the next 
week or 10 days. 

For delivery in the remainder of the 
year, and. through first quarter, the 
schedule of prices below is quoted, 
per gross ton, f. o. b. cars at Birm- 
ingham furnaces: 


For delivery during the remainder of this 
year and first quarter next: 


NGS 2 | Somme. 0 is eile ee $14.50 to 15.00 
Do. 2 | SOUMGER 6 ons needs domete 14.00 to 14,50 
Pees: * S : SOU isso cck a comedes 13.75 to 14.25 
Nov +4; SOOMETP so cvaudvieps sine 13.50 to 14.00 
Cetin’ S08ee: “i561 diss chads creas 13.25 to 13.75 
Bees! s.r idvtanv ss can dapew asd 14.09 to 14.50 
Charcoal |. sccstesecsche cate eaunen 23.00 to 23.50 


With the exception of charcoal iron, an ad- 
vance of 25c to 50c per ton would be asked 
over the above figures for deliveries in the 
last quarter, 


An advance of 50 cents per ton over 
the above figures, except for charcoal 
iron, would be asked for deliveries in 
the second quarter. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No large lettings 
have recently been held in this mar- 
ket, and there is a shortage of orders 
for certain sizes being produced. The 
volume of small orders, and especially 
for small size pipe and fittings, being 
received is very attractive for the 
season, but the absence of larger re- 
quirements is quite noticeable. The 
schedule of asking prices has not 
changed, and in view of the higher 
costs under which plants are being 
operated, it is nof likely that shading 
for such, business as is offered will 
result. We quote water pipe as fol- 
lows, per net ton, f. o. b. cars here, 
viz.. 4inch, $24.50; 6-inch and up, 
$22.50, with $1 per ton extra for gas 


pipe. 








eran 
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Pig Iron 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
1115 West Street Bidg., Dec. 

Iron Ore.—Offers of 8 cents per 
unit for first quality Cuban Bessemer 
ore have been made by eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnaces, but have been de- 
clined by the miners, who are inclined 
to hold for 8% cents per unit. Be- 
cause of shortages in their own incom- 
ing supply due to the difficulty of ob- 
taining vessel accommodations, the steel 
companies controlling the Cuban de- 
posits are not desirous at present of 
offering much additional tonnage for 
Trans-Atlantic forcign ores con- 
tinue to be shut out of the east at 
competitive prices. If the tonnage of 
Lake Superior ores consumed in east- 
ern Pennsylvania during the approach- 
ing year exceeds 1,000,000 tons, as is 
expected, this tonnage will be the heavi- 
est since 1906. In that year, due largely 
to the purchases of one eastern steel 
company, the tonnage of lake ore 
shipped east reached approximately 1,- 
500,000 tons. 

Pig Iron.—The past week has been 
one of unusual quietness in the pig iron 
district, and the sales 
have been rather meager. Open. in- 
quiry is light, but that buyers are still 
much interested in first quarter and first 
half deliveries is shown by their ‘quiet 
requests for from their 
regular sources of supply. Some sales 
of this quiet character have been closed. 
A Newark consumer is inquiring for 
1,000 tons of No. 2X for first half, an- 
other buyer for 500 tons of high silicon 
iron and smaller lots are out. 
One round lot of basic is under nego- 
tiation for eastern delivery. Eastern 
Pennsylvania prices have yielded in no 
way as a result of the quieter condi- 
tions and are well maintained at from 
$17.50 to $17.75, furnace, for No. 2X, 
a minimum of $18.25, tidewater. 


sale. 


market in this 


propositions 


some 


or on 
This price usually applies only to early 
delivery. The leading Virginia maker 
continues out of the market on No. 2X, 
but is selling the other grades at an 
unchanged schedule, Some speculative 
Virginia iron which bought 
around $15.25 and $15.50, furnace, for 
No. 2X, has been offered at concessions 
under the present market of $16, fur- 
Buffalo makers are 


has been 


nace, for No, 2X. 
strongly entrenched with business and 
prices there are very firm at $17.50, 


furnace, and upward for No, 2X. One 
maker there continues out of the mar- 


ket. We quote, for prompt and first 
quarter shipment at New York tide- 
water, as follows: 

Northern foundry No. 1........ $18.59 to 18.75 
Northern No. 2X foundry..... 18.25 to 18.50 
Northern No, 2 plain........... 18.00 to 18,25 
ee, ie Mas fe fas Ci vews pe 18.80 to 19.20 
No. 2 southern foundry........ 18.50 to 18.75 


19.50 to 20.00 
17.50 to 17.75 


Matieable 
Gray forge 


Ferro-Alloys. — Ferro-manganese is 
several 


again rising in price and 

English makers have posted advances 
during the past week. One seller 
advanced from $61 to $65 for last 


half of next year; another from $61 
to $63, for the same period, and has 
made some sales at this price, while 
a third interest holds unchanged at 
$61, although it is expecting early 
instructions for an advance from its 
principals. About 1,000 tons of last 
half material were booked in the week 
at $61, seaboard. For first half, the 
minimum of the market has settled to 
about $65, with some sellers quoting 
up to $70. Prompt ferro is around 
$75, seaboard. Inquiry is light. For- 
eign spiegeleisen has undergone a re- 
cent sharp advance of about $9 a ton 
and now considerably exceeds the 
price of domestic spiegel, of which 
recent small sales were made around 
$30, seaboard. Domestic makers are 
now advancing their prices. One large 
buyer of spiegeleisen recently closed 


with domestic makers for about 10,- 
000 tons covering an extended for- 
ward period. Some inquiry for 50 


per cent ferro-silicon is current. 


cent 


English 8) per 


$75, 


We standard 
ferro-manganese at $73 to 
early shipment, $65, seaboard, for first half and 


$61 to $65 for second half; 50 per cent ferro- 


quote 


seaboard, for 


silicon on contract at $75, Pittsburgh or 
Philadelphia, for carloads, $74, for larger 
lots, and $73, for 600 tons or more. 

Plates. — The Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie railroad has placed orders for 
1,000 55-ton hoppers -each with the 


Standard Steel Car Co. and the Préssed 
Steel Car Co., making the recent pur- 
chases of this road, about 4,000 cars. 
This order is a part of the large New 
York Central car inquiry, which is now 


active in the market. A large number 
of cars, estimated at 25,000 to 30,000 
tons, continue under negotiation, but 


awards are not so liberal. The Harri- 
man lines, which have been > figuring .on 





a large block of cars, are expected to 
delay this purchase because of the su- 
preme court Plate specifica- 
tions in November were very heavy in 
this district and including shapes and 
bars, exceeded, with some leading New 
York offices, even the record-breaking 
period of October. ‘Eastern plate mak- 
ers have been booking first quarter con- 
tracts more liberally and have entered 
some attractive tonnages recently at 
minimum prices of 1,60c, Pittsburgh, or 
1.76c, New York, for sheared. Deliv- 
eries with leading eastern makers run 
six to eight weeks and with Pittsburgh 
mills five to six months. Some of the 
latter are still quoting 1.45c, Pittsburgh, 
and 1.60c, New York. 
We quote, delivered at 
water on goimg business, for last quarter cr 
first quarter, 1.76c to 1.86c New York, on 


sheared plates. Some makers are asking $1 


higher for universal plates. Plates from 
store are quoted at 2.15c. 


decision. 


New York tide- 


Structural Shapes.—New lettings of 
fabricated material remain very mod- 
erate in this territory, but as _ the 
shops are well filled, the present 
inactivity occasions no great concern. 
The New England Structural Co. 
has taken 550 tons for the Harvard 
Club, Boston; the Lackawanna Bridge 
Co., 550 tons, for an addition to the 
Marion power house, Jersey City; 
the Noelke-Richards Iron Works has 
900 tons for the Fayette National 
Bank building, Lexington, Ky., and 
600 tons for the Marquand apartment, 
this city; the McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Co., 325 tons for a 
bridge on the Port Richmond divis- 
ion on the Philadelphia & Reading. 
The New York Central railroad has 
distributed orders for about 2,500 tons 
covering 12 bridges which was divid- 
ed among the American Bridge Co. 
and three or four independent shops. 
This system also has up 1,400-to 1,500 
tons for terminal areas in this city. 
The Atlantic Coast Line has. placed 
21 small bridges calling for about 
250 tons with independent shops. 

Several new projects, involving at- 
tractive tonnages, have appeared and a 
rather liberal total has been banked up, 
awaiting action. The commissioners of 
the port of Boston are out -for 6,000 
tons for port improvements. which they 
stipulate must be completed by May 1. 
A large bonus is offered for the fulfill- 
ment of the contract.on -time and for- 
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feits for failure to complete within the 
alloted time. Bids are going in this 
week on an addition to the Brooklyn 
Arts and Science building, about 3,000 
tons, and have been taken for the Con- 
solidated Gas Co. building, this city, 
2,500 tons. A school for Toronto, 1,000 
tons, is pending. No announcement has 
yet been made on the steel for the 
Cotton Exchange, 3,000 tons, the erection 
of which is reported to have gone to 
Post & McCord; on the American Ex- 
press Co. building, lower Broadway, 
about 2,000 tons, and on the Brody, 
Adler & Koch building, about 1,500 tons. 
A pier shed for the Lehigh Valley at 
Jersey City, 600 tons, is still up. 

Shape prices with eastern mills are 
firm at 1.60c, Pittsburgh, or 1.76c, New 
York, with deliveries running 12 to 15 
weeks. For small lots of prompt shapes, 
1.75c, mill, or about 185c, New York, 
is usually quoted. Some Pittsburgh mak- 
ers continue to offer shapes at 1.45c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.60c, New York, but for 
deliveries five and six months ahead. 


We quote for New York delivery as fol- 
lows: Structural shapes, 1.66c to 1.76c. 
Structural shapes from store, 2.15¢c. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—An active de- 


mand for bar iron continues with 


eastern mills at prices ranging from 


160c to 1.70c at the mill and de- 
liveries in some cases have fallen 
back several weeks. In. steel bars, 


consumers are unable to get deliveries 


from the larger mills before 


months and for prompt they are ob- 


some 


liged to pay from 1.85¢ to 2c, New 
York, for deliveries by certain east- 
ern mills or from store. Leading 
heavy steel bar 


district in No- 


makers report very 
specifications in this 
vember. 

We quote for New York delivery, steel 
bars at 1.56c and common iron bars at 1.65c 
to 1.70c. . Steel bars from store are quoted 

° 


at cents, 


Rails and Track Material.—It is an- 
nounced by the Pennsylvania rail- 
road that its supplemental rail orders 
reported last week bring its total ton- 
nages for renewals for 1913 delivery 
to 183,800 tons. 
tonnage ordered for renewals in the 


This is the heaviest 


highest previous 
tonnage having been in 1906, when 
about 164,000 tons were placed. The 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. will 
11,000 tons of the recent order and, 
went to the 


past 10 years, the 


furnish 


as reported, the. rest 
Corporation, Bethlehem, Cambria and 
Lackawanna ~ mills. The Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. has taken 1,500 tons 
recent 


of open-hearth 
Rock Island order and also 600 tons 


rails of the 
of girders for the Los Angeles rail- 
way. 


We quote six-inch pipe at from $24 to $26, 
oO. ’ 


f. b. New York, in carload lots. 


week has 


Cast 


Iron Pipe. — The 





been featured by the re-appearance 
of an active demand for pipe from 
private buyers for spring delivery and 
a considerable tonnage is now under 
negotiation. Covering by private con- 
sumers had remained very brisk up 
to several weéks aga; when it slowed 
perceptibly and its revival now is en- 
cotraging ‘to pipe makers. Public 
lettings are light. 
week on 630 tons for New Bedford, 
Mass., and 825 tons for Washington, 
D. C. Considerable export busiress 
is pending. Prices still show some 
variations, but are fairly firm. 


Old Material—The market is soft 
and. new orders are not plentiful. 
Further declines of 25 to 50 cents 
appeared in some grades in the week 
and the whole list shows a tendency 
to sag. Buyers continue to offer 
prices in many cases below the ideas 
of dealers or the real level of the 
market. The large accumulation of 
45,000 to 50,000 tons of the Albany 
Waste & Metal Co., Albany, N. Y., 
is being bid upon today and is at- 
tracting general attention in the scrap 
trade. We quote, gross tons, prices 
New York dealers will pay at tide- 
water, as follows: 


ee RS eee re $13.50 to 13.75 
ONS 1 OHIOS.. one cc cinc ccw ne sho 22.00 to 22.50 
teed: CR ic paca de 940 'enge we 17.00 to 17.50 
Old steel shafting...........+6. 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 heavy melting steel..... 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1. EB: RB. wrought. ..+css<.- 14.25 to 14.75 


Wrought pipe (not. galvanized). 11.25 to 11.50 


Cat’ BORWNED “ccccidetceneekauee 9.50 to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 9.75 to 10.00 
FEMMES GONE hice cee nincas bestne 12.00 to 12.50 
ee err tr tee te 10.50 to 10.75 
Stave. DIGNS 6 6.k 40.6 0 caipde ch ede gs 9.25 to 9,50 
CaPRte’ DONE cc ccsscadscceuseuah 8.25 to 8.50 


Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, Pa. and Har- 
risburg. Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City, and 
$2.00 from New York; to Coatesville, Pa., 
Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoen:xvile, Pa, and Read- 
ing, Pa, $1.50 from Jersey City, and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa., $1.10 
from Jersey City, and $1.60 from New York; 
to Roebling, N. J., $1.00 from Jersey City, 
and $1.50 from New York; to Milton, Pa., 
$1.60 from Jersey City, and $2.00 from New 
York; to Jersey City, $1.09 from New York; 
to Newark, $1.10 from New York 





Harbison-Walker Report 


The tenth annual report of the Harbi- 
son-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, 
issued Dec. 4, shows net earnings for 
the fiscal year of $1,395,932.68. After 
deducting expenditures for repairs and 
improvements, depreciation and depletion 
charges, net profits aggregated $1,321,- 
689.76. The net surplus for the year 
is $325,127.26. The surplus account Sept. 
30, 1911, was $5,215,060.52, and at the 
end of the fiscal year closing Sept. 30, 
1912, the surplus account was $5,540,- 
187.78. Officials of the company are: 
H. W. Croft, president; Hay Walker, 
vice president; O. M. Reif, vice pres- 
ident; Hamilton Stewart, secretary, and 
William Walker, treasurer. 


Bids went in this 
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Southern Pig Iron Recovers More Firmness 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
593 Mercantile Library Bldg., Dec. 3. 

Pig Iron.—The southern pig iron 
market, which was a little easier,..a 
week ago, has recovered somewhat. 
This easiness had been caused by the 
appearance of considerable -sesale 
iron, which was generally offered at 
about $13.50, as. dealers having it- were 
anxious to have it cleared up before 
the end of the year, and~ were. re- 
ceiving their last shipments from the 
furnaces from: which they purchased 
it some time ago. Furnaces, there- 
fore, in order to obtain business, were 
forced to meet this price in a great 
many cases, and this brought some 
Alabama _ stacks down below » $14, 
Birmingham, for No. 2 foundry iron, 
for spot delivery, a condition that, had 
not existed in this state for several 
months, In Tennessee, $13.50. spot 
iron has been in evidence for some 
time.. There is also only a small de- 
mand for spot iron in beth states, 
and this, taken in conjunction. with 
the efforts being made to sell certain 
stocks before the end of December, 
had its effect upon forcing quotations 
lower. This situation, however, did 
not last long, probably for only .a 
week or so, and is not true of, all 
makes of iron. Most of the Alabama 
and some of the. Tennessee stacks are 
holding firmly at $14, Birmingham, 
as the minimum for any delivery, and 
are making sales at this figure. With 
them the market is very strong; and 
will undoubtedly continue to be. so, 
until the first of the year, when, un- 
der all probabilities, prices. will, -re- 
gain their normal level and strength. 
Most of the sales being made extend 
into the first quarter, and prices for 
this delivery are firm at $14, Birming- 
ham basis. There is also, as large 
a tonnage being sold for spot “ship- 
ment at $14 as at $13.50. 

The southern Ohio situation is. on 
a firmer basis. Furnaces" ate »hold- 
ing well at $17, Ironton, for any de- 
livery up through the first half. There 
is a little resale iron in this territory, 
also, but its presence” has ‘not had 
a ‘decided effect’ updo the market. -It 
is’ beittg Offered at from $16.50 to 
$16.75; Troriton;-- for- ‘spot “delivery, 


with the higher “price prevailing: 
Inquities “in the -mé@rket’ are few, 


a te ee ae a 
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and are usually not of a_ general 
nature. A Michigan melter wants 
from 1,000 to 1,500 tons of low phos- 
phorus iron for first half shipment, 
and a central Ohio user is in the mar- 
ket ‘for a small tonnage of foundry 
grades for the first quarter. Recent 
sales include 1,000 tons of northern 
iron to a central Ohio manufacturer 
for the first half, and 500 tons of 
spot southern iron to a western 
melter. With freight rates $3.25, from 
Birmingham, and $1.20, from Ironton, 
we quote Cincinnati prices as follows: 


Southern foundry No, 1....... $17.75 to 18.25 
Southern foundry No, 2,...... 17,25 to 17.75 
Southern foundry No. 3....... 16.75 to 17.25 
Southern foundry No. 4,...... 16.59 to 17.00 
Southern gray forge.........+. 16.50 to 16.75 
ST EE Or yee se ere 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern No. 1 soft...........- 17.75 to 18.25 
Routhern: Dia.’ 2 .s0ft...-scecesex 17.25. to 17.75 
Standard’ southern car wheel... 31.00 to 31.50 
POUEE! SINO..  Bonccacebissvoos 17.95 to 18.20 
Northern: No. .3..0.:.00v««se enew 17.45 to. 17.95 
ON Se ee Ser pet 17.20 to 17.70 
Silveries 8 per cent silicon..... 20.20 to 21.20 


Coke.—There has been a large 
amount of domestic coke sold in this 
territory recently, the demand being 
gréater than for any other grade. 
Dealers. state.that they are selling 
all of it that they can secure, and 
that they have .inquiries enough to 
continue to do.so- through the pres- 
ent year. The foundry coke. situa- 
tion is very strong, and small lots 
are continually being contracted for, 
sometimes at extremely high prices. 
We quote below from the leading 
coke producing districts, as follows: 


Prompt 
Connellsville district: shipment. Contract. 
Foundry  coke....... $4.25 to 4.75. $3.75 to 4.00 
Kurnace. coke.,..... 3.85 to4.25 . 3.00 to 3.50 


Wise county district: : 
Foundry .coke.......$4.00 to 4,25 $3.75 to 4.00 


Furnace  coke......: 3.50 to 4.00 © 3.25 to 3.75 
Pocahontas district: 

Foundry coke....... $3.75 to 4.00 $3.25 to 3.75 

Furnace. coke....... 3.25 to3.75 2.75 to 3.00 
New River: 

Foundry coke....... $3.75 to 4.25 $3.25 to 3.75 

Furnace coke..j.<.. 3.25 t0 3.75 2.75 to 3.00 


Finished ‘Material.—The local sheet 
mill‘ is still holding above: the gen- 
eral market prices on both galvanized 
and “black ‘sheets, but is constantly 
booking néw bBusihess, with deliveries 
t6 begin ‘within’ from eight to 10 
weeks from the date of sale. Speci- 
fications’ are coming “in in satisfactory 
lots, a large part of the demand being 
from jobbers. ~Prices~aré as follows, 
Pittsburgh basis: = Black sheets, No. 


28 gage, 2.35c, and galvanized No. 28, 
3.50c. There is no change in the 
steel bar and_ structural situation, 
most of the mills declaring that they 
are out of the market for any ship- 
ments before next summer. Prices 
are from 1.40c to 1.45c, on steel bars, 
and from 1.45c to 1.50c¢ on structurals, 
Pittsburgh basis. 

Warehouse business remains good, 
as the demand continues to exceed 
the stocks of some lines in dealers’ 
yards, and these latter are very hard 
to replenish. No further advance in 
prices is expected before the first of 
the year, if then. We quote below 
warehouse prices, f. o. b. Cincinnati, 
as follows: 

Steel bars, 2c to 2.10c base; iron bars, 
1.95c to 2.05c base; structurals, 2.10c to 2.- 
20c base; plates, % inch and over, 2.10c to 
2.20¢ base; sheets, blue annealed, No. 10, 
2.25e to 2.35c base; rivets, cone head, 2.60c 
to 2.70c base; cold rolled shafting, 58 per 
cent discount; steel . hoops, 2.10c to 2.20c 
base; full extras; boiler tubes as follows: 
1% inch, 46 per cent discount; 14% to 2% 
inch, 57 per cent discount; 2% inch, 60 per 
cent discount; 234 to 3% inch, 65 per cent 
discount: 3% to 4% inch, 68 per cent dis- 
count; 5 to 6 inch, 60 per cent discount; 
soft steel cold twisted concrete bars, cut to 
length as_ follows: 4% inch square and 


larger, 2.15c .to 2.25c; % inch square and 
larger, 2.25c to 2.35c; % inch square and 


larger, 2.35c to 2.45c; 5-16 to 3% inch square 
and Jarger, 2.55c to 2.65¢; and % inch 
square and larger, 2.65c to 2.75c. 


Old Material—There are _ indica- 
tions of a further weakening in the 
scrap iron market, which is ex- 
pected about the latter part of the 
week. Prices have not changed in 
the past few days, but the larger con- 
sumers have notified the dealers that 
they will not pay as much in the near 
future as at the present time. The 
fact that pig iron quotations are 
showing a tendency to decline also 
has had a bad effect upon scrap iron 
prices. We quote prices dealers will 
pay and also dealers’ selling prices 
in Cincinnati and vicinity as follows: 


Gross Tons 
ee Oe | PMMO seuss bakbea res $14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rerolling............. 12.25 to 12.75 
BB Le oye 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy melting scrap........... 12,25 to 12.75 
ABADI. “TEUG- covers sche cucqee Bead Cl ane 
Bundled sheet scrap........... 9.25 to 9.75 

Net Tons 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought.....$11.50 to 12.90 
No. I machinery cast.......:.. 11.75 to 12.25 
Nor. 1 = nuaheling o¢i3 . «O35 <0 5 9.75 to 10.25 
i ED Pacccecax Le¥eens ees 8.50 to 9.00 
Machine ‘shop fturnings......... 7.75to 8.25 
SEFC ONE ag ay 8.00 to 8.50 
Beeavy COImine ooo. toes cee 8.25to 8.75 
SSS Be ey a eee ee 10.25 to 19.75 


DEMIORUIE oes cn bevaccccdvecvdes 8.00 to 8.50 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
3uffalo, Dec. 3. 


Pig Iron.—The volume of place- 
ments was light during the week, but 
the demand upon the furnaces for 
shipments under contract continues 
to be very heavy, adding materially 
to the tonnage for November and the 
opening of the current month. Con- 
sumers, instead of coming into the 
market with fill-in orders, are urging 
the producers to ship at once on 
their forward delivery quotas. The 
November output of the stacks in the 
district was heavy, owing to a con- 
tinuance of favorable operating weath- 
In some instances this condition 


er. 
permitted the furnaces to get out 
iron for some of their customers 


booked for January delivery. 

Prices remain rigid. The coke situ- 
ation has eased, making matters for- 
tunate for some of the foundries who 
were not stocked ahead. Prices, f. o. 
b. Buffalo, follow: 

Wie 1K: SOU ae os ed os dead $18.00 to 18.25 


ALT SOT TR LP 
DANE Tea Se 
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” : 
ee! PE NB 


Melters Urging Shipments 


Pee aah CNMENE Ss Gacebsccss oes 
No. 2 pllitis eens sev evecewcuers 17.50 to 17:75 
ES ae. er ee Ce ere 17.25 to 17.50 
Gray fotqe ss rire i eSOF I ae 17.00 to 17.25 
DEON bu ch:d0s pec eecae panes 17.75 to 18.25 
ES awididihs Rkkw aR. We pieeninas 18.00 to 18.25 
ERO wii vile poe a hase guhinnas 18.25 to 19.25 
*Some grades and brands.... 22.00 


Old Material.—A moderate demand 
was all that materialized in the local 
market during the past week, result- 
ing in the softening of prices. noted 
below. What buying was done came 


from eastern Pennsylvania. and . the 
Pittsburgh district. The range for 
the week, for gross tons,; f. 0. b. 


Buffalo, is substantially as follows: 


Heavy melting — steel........ .« + $14.50 to 15,00 


No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.. 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 R. R. and mch. cast se’p 13.75 to'14.25 
Old: adeel- apbes . a i5 no cdetonin ys 15.75. to 16.50 
TrOt’ GRIGG “ce iecs acevcdscceecs Gann apaee 
Car -WHeehe bs <s'sas coe bidgasiys 15,25 to 16.00 
Railroad malleable scrap....... 13.50.to 14.00 
Wr'’ght iron and soft steel turn, 8.75 to 9.00 
Cast fron’. -borings.. ....%63...0% 8.00 to. 8.50 
Low. phosphorus steel scrap....' 16.75 to 17:25 
Old. -iréan- failer.... vce... 15.25 to 15.75 
Tank: “3260 ()y oven ey ee eee yerwee 10.50 to 11.00 
Boiler plate, sheared........... 14.75 to 15.25 
Pipe and tank, v.cis csv vdeie er 10.25 to 10.75 
Stove plete’~.1.. 000.7. FN. ee 11,25 to 114.75 
Sheet “FOR 6 oie nhs 000 540858 o's 7.75'to 8.25 


Locomotive ‘grate bars......... 11.50 to 12.00 


Buying Confined to Small Lots 


~ 





Office of ‘Tue Iron Trave Review, 
St. Louis, Dec. 3. 


Pig Iron.—Very little buying of pig 
iron is going on, except small lots for 
immediate and local agents 
are somewhat divided in opinion as to 
what constitutes the real market price. 
No. 2 at 


immediate 


shipments, 


Some are quoting southern 
$14. Birmingham for 
shipment, and at $14.50 for first half of 
first quarter delivery, while others in- 
sist that the price should be $14 for 
spot, $14.50 for first quarter and $15 
A sale of southern XX 
made 


and 


basis, 


for first half. 
iron is 
last week at a 

another at $13.25, 
tons of 3 to 4 per cent silicon, but this 
in no wise represents the market. An 
offer of $13 for 1,000 tons of southern 
No. 2, Birmingham, for spot shipment, 
is said to have been promptly declined. 
The inquiry for 1,000 to 1,500 tons 
of 50 cent silicon, which has 
been in market weeks, 


reported to have been 
little under $14, 
3irmingham, of 260 


per 


the for two 


has not been closed, but probably will 
be before the end of the present week. 
Another inquiry appeared this morning 
for 300 tons of southern No. 2, and 


still another for 400 tons of the same 
grade. A sale of 1,000 tons of basic 
iron, which was made about two weeks 
ago, came to light ‘today. Other sales 
last week include 100 tons southern No. 
2; 300 tons southern No. 2; one car 10 
per cént silicon; 100 tons ‘sotithern No. 
2; 25 tons southern No; 2; 250 tons 
12 to 13 per~ cent silicon; 100 tons 
southern No. 2;.25 tons southern No: 


2; 500 tons 3to 4 per cent sifiton ?* 230° 


tons northern; 1,000 tons southern No, 2; 
150 tons: southern No, 2... Northern 
iron is firm at $18, Chicago furnace, 
and at $17, Ironton: 

Prices on southern iron, delivered, 
to which. the Birmingham freight of 
$3.75 has: been: added, follow: 


Southern . No, .1. cers «es zios sate $18.25 
Southern No.* 2.506.008 4%75%7% 
Southern No. 
SN INGe. Bice oc ctdna snare 


Finished Material. — Specifications 
against contracts for all grades of steel 
are heavy, and dealers report that they 
do not care to take on much new 
business, Steel bars are firm at 1.4Uc, 
Pittsburgh, and plates are. 1.45c, Pitts- 
burgh. No large. contracts . for. struc- 
tural steel are in sight. 


vViowu 





17.75 to 18.90 
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METAL MARKETS 
New York 





Dec. 3. 


Copper.—The first half of the past 
week developed no change in copper 
metal business. Consumers managed 
to hold off buying except where. fa- 
vorable opportunities occurred to. se- 
cure metal at low prices. Some bus- 
iness. of this character was done at 
around 17.50c, cash. During the past 
few days, however, a better demand 
has developed. Representative sellers 
claim to have booked some good or- 
ders at full prices; that is, at 17.75c, 
delivered 30 days, for electrolytic, and 
17.87%4¢ for lake. Second hands are 
stil offering: lots considerably under 
those’ levels, though. Custom house 
returns for November show the small- 
est’ aggregate. of exports for ° any 
month during the past two years. The 
total is 19,146 tons. It is almost cer- 
tain, however, “that the Producers’ 
statement of shipments--for export 
will exceed that amount by several 
thousand. tons. . Since Dec. 1, 2,040 
tons. have been cleared at this port. 

Tin.—Consumers have shown more 
confidence in the stability of prices the 
past week than for some titne. A good 
volume of business was done, including 
contracts'°as far ahead as February. 
The best prices were recorded Monday, 
when sales were made at 50.10c. for De- 
cember delivery.. Following a decline 
in® ‘London quotations of £1 5s the 
loval’’ market closed today at 49.75¢ for 
December, and. 49.62Y%c for January. 
Domestic deliveries in’ November -were 
larger'than had been expected, amount- 
ing “to 4,300 tons. Arrivals amounted 
to'13,214 tons, and stocks have decreased 
1,086 tons. 

Spelter. — Consumption keeps up 
well; but stocks are still pientiful at 
martiufacturing plants, apparently, and 
recent ‘sales have not been ‘conspicuous 
in tonnage. Prime western is offered 
at 7.45¢,\in’ New York, and could prob- 
ably be had for-5 points less. 


_ Chicago 
Dec. 3. 

New Metals.—The market for new 
metals is easy‘on the whole, although 
copper -remains firm with a slight 
upwatd trend. 

We. quote dealers’ selling prices, 
f...o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Lake .copper, carload. lots, 175c; 
casting, 17'4c; smaller lots; 4c to %e 
higher. . Spelter; car lots, °7.35¢; lead, 
desilverized, 4.40c; sheet zinc, 9c, f. o. 
b. Lasalle, in car lots of. 600-pound 
casks;. pig tin, 49.42%4c; Cookson’s an- 
timony, 10%c; other grades, 9c, 











Daily Average Production Record is Broken 


Furnaces Averaged Daily Output of 87,827-Tons in November, Surpassing Mark 
Set Nearly Three Years Ago and Again Producing More Than 2,600,000 Tons 


The record for the daily average: pro- 
duction of coke and anthracite pig 
iron in one month, establistied nearly 
three years ago, was broken in No- 
vember, whem the blast furnaces in 
the country produced an average of 
87,827’ tons daily. The previous: record 
was 86,748 tons, made in February, 1910, 





HOW RECORD FOR DAILY AVERAGE 
PRODUCTION HAS BEEN 
BROKEN 


SeptiautBer, 190F .....ccecsccesvcsvns 79,186 
Cee. 2D... ice ops oleh on Oop eee Ke 84 001 
EE, ESOP we segses vedwerecss 84,425 
ieemtbos, © 190D- secs ccc wie ccc enrene wees 86,539 
Pepaery, 19S cccvnevevssnercncpere 86,748 
WR > THI is ck ccvccauesiws 87,827 





1,079 tons less than last month. 
The record was surpassed despite the 
lass of several of the largest stacks. 
The daily average production in October 
was 86,569 tons, or 1,258 tons less than 
last month’s figure. 

The production in November fell short 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION. 


1912. 1911, 
ss a 5 wag Wwhaba.ke 66,220 56,989 
ON Ee RS OIE 1 72,372 63,617 
OE en eee 77 791 69,863 
ME: Ch eccubebbies ch ce-ae's 79,254 68,163 
BES. cha b eat dns Sas obs 80,753 60.367 
US O20 is beds se ok wks 81,125 59,109 
TES Sy SIE I TERR eS 77,502 57,294 
pS ETC ee epee 80,650 61,995 
September ..cccccsccscnce 81,482 65,797 
ee eee ee eee 86,569 67,486 
eS ee 87,827 66,637 
oS eae er er ra Pap Be sos 65,558 





of the October output, due to the fact 
that there was one less day. In October, 
when all records for production were 
broken, there were 2,683,645 tons of pig 
iron made. Last month the output was 
2,634,802 tons, a decline of 48,843 tons. 


[¢ was the first time in the history of 
the American iron industry that more 
than 2,600,000 tons were made in each 
of two successive months and only the 
fourth time that that figure was sur- 
passed. 

There was more merchant iron made 
in November than in the preceding 
month; the loss in output being sustained 
by the non-merechant furnaces. The pro- 
duction of the merchant stacks in No- 
vember was 716,715 tons, against 698,408 
tons im October, a gain of 18,307 tons. 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION. 


1912, 1911. 1910. 

January - 2,052,806 1,766,658 2,599,995 
February ..... 2,098,796 1.781,285 2,428,937 
WRUNG isk 60% 0s 2,411,529 2,165.764 2,588,736 
April ......... 2,377,621 2,044,904 2,477,700 

NE: 6ro sa: bial 4d. 2,503,341 1,871 388 2,374,802 
Jume: ......... 2,438,737 1,773,282. 2,288,279 
July .......... 2,402,567 1,776,108 2,158,124 
August eveeeee 2,900,163 1.921,832 2,103,791 
September .... 2,444,454 1,973.918 2,048,461 
Oe ae 2,683,645 2,092,061 2,086,205 


November ..... 2,634,802 1,999100 1,910,385 
December eseeseoss, A eeeeL:. Bees aee 


Total .......26,543,461 23,198,601 26,845,314 





The steel works, or non-merchant fur- 
naces, produced 1,898,411 tons last month, 
compared with 1,956,143 tons in October, 
a loss of 57,732 tons. 

The number of furnaces in blast on 
the last day of November was 279, com- 
pared with 280 on the last day of Octo- 
ber, a net loss of one. There were 11 
stacks re-lighted last month and 12 put 
out of blast. The merchant furnaces 
showed a net gain of four in active 
stacks; seven being re-lighted and three 
blown out. Of the steel works, or non- 
merchant furnaces, four were re-lighted 





NOVEMBER PIG IRON. 





No. of No. in blast last 


Total 














stacks. day of month. tonnage made. -——Totals——— 
States. Nov. Oct. Merchant. Non-Merchant. Nov. Oct. 
Pennsylvania ......... 159 112 120 205: 368 866,381 1,071 749 1,124,770 
DT ens» sa aaa wien 6b bale 72 57 56 158,068 450,769 608,837 619,794 
OS EES) Ser seer 45 22 21 113,182 54,428 167,610 158,834 
WEN SEK S ETT 21 6 6 19,679 vie alas 19,679 16,930 
We ONE. So has cuate ie 27 19 19 85,965 94,743 180,708 181.533 
Nowe FROG occ cscs 7 1 1 6,167 » gb obs 6,167 5 370 
SUED ~~: noc ¥ acbeeme d's dtd 26 23 21 40,424 234,926 275,350 256,081 
EE Se eee 6 3 3 
SE in coddh scree bee 10 10 10 
| Ya Score roe 4 3 2 
NNN F 6aX' esis 6 d5 0 ORS 6 4 3 16,164 172,917 189,081 193,049 
OS OS PY ee 7 3 2 
West Virginia ......... 4 3 3 
DOMMOOSRS: «.biditdnicds « cs 18 9 9 
INS hn acc gk so 00 > 1 45,062 24,247 69,309 70,686 
ae er 4 2 
+ OS kd oe PRES oh 30's 3 : , 
Se Le ae na I I 1 
DEROMEOIT, <0 5 apn. 0 oa.bhe 3 3 3 
PU Nei ob se asducts 1 26,636 RS 5 26,636 27,504 
Spiegel—aAll states... 5.248 10.254 
Ferro—All states... . 14,428 18,840 
Fins 2,634,802 2,683,645 


Totals at 423 279 280 


1,898,411 


and nine were blown out, a net loss of 
five. 

The output for the first 11 months 
of 1912 was 26,543,461 tons, surpassing 
by 5,377,161 tons the record for the cor- 
responding period of 1911, when 21,166,- 
300 tons of pig iron were produced, 
The establishment of a new record for 
production in one year is easily assured 
this. year, as} the production to Decem- 
ber is only 301,853 tons below the entire 
output in 1910, the banner year. The 
output that year was 26,845,314 tons, and 
the production for 1912 will surpass that 
figure by more than 2,000,000 tons. The 
average monthly production so far this 
year was 2,413,042 tons, or at the yearly 
rate of 28,956,504 tons. The rapidly 
increasing rate of production during the 
past few months, however, makes an 
output of 29,000,000 tons practically a 
surety. 

The production of spiegel in Novem- 
ber was 5,248 tons, compared with 10,254 
tons in October, a loss of 5,006 tons. 
The output of ferro last month was 
14,428 tons, against 18840 tons in Oc- 
tober, a loss of 4,412 tons. 


LARGE CONTRACTS 


For Blast Furnace and Other Work 
Taken by Best Mfg. Co. 


The Best Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has 
taken a contract from the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
O., for power piping, valves, fittings 
and the construction work for a 500- 
ton blast furnace, six 100-unit open 
hearth furnaces, a complete blooming 
mill, condenser, turbines and_ boiler 
house. Specifications include high and 
low pressure steam, hydraulic, air and 
gas piping, valves and all necessary 
appurtenances to make complete equip- 
ment. The material will be delivered 
over a period of eight or nine months 
The Best company also has taken a 
contract’ from the Indiana Steel Co., 
Gary, Ind., specifying a completé high 
pressure super-heat system for waste 
heat from 28 open-hearth furnaces to 
as many boilers. The system requires 
considerable piping. Other contracts 
recently taken by the Best company in- 
clude one from the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., for piping, 
covering all the work in process. of 
completion; one from the Arizona. Cop 
per Co., Clifton, 


necessary for new smelters. 


Ariz. for piping 
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REFUSE TO LEAVE 


Business Men Delighted With Rogers, 
Brown & Co. Pictures. 


The auditorium of the Chamber 
of Commerce was filled at noon,Tues- 
day, by a representative body of 


Cleveland business men who listened 
with keen interest to the lecture 
of H. B. B. Yergason, representing 
Rogers, Brown & Co., as the moving 
pictures illustrating the story of iron 
and steel, “From Mine to Molder”, 
were exhibited. The appreciation of 
the pictures was tested when at 
1:30 p. m., the lights were turned 
on and all that wished to do so were 
given an opportunity to leave the 
hall to meet’ business engagements. 
Very few, however, took advantage 
of .the -opportunity, and nearly all 
stayed and joined in the final out- 
burst of.applause after the last pic- 
ture had beem displayed. 


Mr. Yergason has now delivered 
this lecture and shown the pictures 
32 times to audiences aggregating 


38,000 people, and he is overwhelmed 
with applications from business or- 
ganizations, colleges and others who 
are anxious to see the pictures. His 
itinerary already includes some of 
the leading colleges of the country. 

The following were guests of Rog- 


ers, Brown & Co. at the luncheon 
which preceded the presentation of 
the pictures: 

Chas. B. Wilson, Crispin Oglebay, Lester 
Sterling, Ferro Machine & Fdy. ‘Co. 

S. Rosenfeld, M.- C Rosenfeld, Grabler 
Mig, Co. 

Harry J. Hill, purehasing agent, Hill 
Clutch Co 


Norman Widlar, American Range & Fdy. 
Co. 


F, A. Pope, Edward Pope, the Interstate 
Foundry Co. 
y. S. Calhoun, J. C. Brainard, the John- 


ston & Jennings Co. 


Geo. R. Ingersoll, L. S. & M. S. R. R. 
Mr. Ryan, Mr. Sweeney, the Allyne-Ryan 
Co. 

M. W. Merriman, Geo. Walton, the Madi- 


son Foundry Co. 


P. D, Crane, the Meech Fdy. Co. 
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John. Trenkamp, G. C. Gagen, the Ohio 
Foundry Co. 
Geo. G. Stein, Harwood Wilson, Rogers, 
Brown & Co. 
>. T.. Cone 3S. WW: Croxton, C.. 2, 


Smith, the Cleveland Furnace Co. 


George Bartol, J. E. Touch, the Otis Steel 
Co., Ltd. 

W. B. Greene, the Palmers & DeMooy 
Fdy. Co. 

Lyman HM. Treadway, the Peck, Stow. & 
Wilcox Co, 

Chas. A. Brayton, the Standard Car Wheel 
Co. 

Anthony Carlin, Standard Fdy. & Mfg. Co. 

a Miller, Geo, Feiss, Superior Fdy. 


Co. 
B. F. Wade, C. J. Morgan, H. J. Boggis, 
Taylor & Boggis Fdy. Co. 


McKnight, W. S. Tyler Co. 


Geo. B. Thomas, U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & 
Fdy. Co. 


J. W. Osborn, Walworth Run Fdy. Co. 

William N. Sawyer, David P. Ballard, 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 

J. D. Cunningham, National Car Wheel Co. 

Fred L, Prentiss, The Iron Age. 

John Chandler,. Lackawanna Steel Co. 

R. J. Frackleton, Chandler-Price Co. 

Henry Moulder, Best Foundry Co. 

H.. H, Hammond, MeMyler-Interstate Co. 

B. D. Fuller, Mr. Brown, Westinghouse 
Blectric & Mfg, Co. 

George Smart, Tue Iron Trane 

James C. Waltace, Robert B. Wallace, 
erican Ship Building Co. 

Henry Born, the Born Steel 

J. A. Hurt, Atlantic Foundry 

W. C. Bruce, J. H. Bruce, 
Foundry Co. 

’. M. Moorey the Chisholm & Moore 
Co 


“John H. O’Brien, 
Co, 
W. Di Sayle, Wm. F. Swift, the City Foun- 


ry Co. 
F. H. Jackson, Duplex Foundry & Mfg. 
Co, 
Wm. Greenbaum, the Acme Foundry Co. 
W. P:-Champney; the Eberhard Mfg. Co. 
J. R. Raible, the Fanner Mfg. Co. 
C. F..Seelbach. Wm. Strangward, 
est City Fdy. & Mfg. Co. 
A. M. Ober, the Ober Mfg. Co. 


REPORT OF EARNINGS 


REVIEW. 
Am 


Range Co. 
Co. 


the Bowler 


Mfg. 


Cleveland .Co-Qperative 


the For: 


For Past Nine ‘Months Issued by 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
has issued a report, including its sub- 
sidiary companies, to the New York 
stock exchange, as to the busimess for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30, last, 


Net’ manufacturing profits..,..:... $3,009,215 
Ota? teRnene soa chh's i ncbevnnn ven 228,631 
TOG: Eo ites 5 ens be dato 4 eeve 3,237,846 
Interest and other charges........ 1,501,088 
Wet TRAE 55S Kg bao secon 1,736,759 


This compares with a net income 
before depreciation of $2,713,979 for 
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DIXIE’S FOUNDRY 


Was Factor in Causing Decision for 
Another Tender. 


The numerous advantages of the open- 
air foundry on the hurricane deck of 
the Dixie indirectly caused congress to 
authorize an appropriation for another 
naval tender, Commander j. K. Robin- 
son, of the “mother ship”, told fown- 
drymen at the regular monthly meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Asso- 
held at the Fort Pitt hotel, 
Immediately after the foundry 
Dixie had 


ciation, 
Dee. . 2. 


and machine shop of the 


been inspected, the appropriation was 
allowed. 
Commander Robinson described the 


Dixie from stem to stern and told of 
the part she would take in time of 
conflict. He gave an interesting account 
of the vest-pocket edition of the ship’s 
foundry and machine shop and said the 
Dixie had the greatest mechanical sup- 
ply department in the world. Sailors 
employed in the foundry and machine 
shop do not work on the shoremen’s 
eight-hour schedule. 

Commander Robinson said, “the eight- 
hour day doesn’t go with us; sometimes 
men work 24 hours a “day at a double- 
paid gait.” 

About 75 foundrymen heard the talk, 


Ella Will Resume.—The Ella fur- 
nace of Pickands, Mather & Co., at 
West Middlesex, Pa, will be blown in 


Jan. 1 and will run continuously on 
foundry and malleable irons, making 
the old grades of Ella soft and Ella 
strong that have been made in past 
years, 

The Montgomery Elevator Co. 


building, two stories; 113 x 117, Mo- 































































































































































































































































































E. L. Whittemore, C. W. Hotchkiss, the ; . = 
National’ Mall. Castings Co. the 12 months ended Dec. 31, 1911. line, Itt, will be completed by Feb, 1. 
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FIRST SESSION 


Of A. S. M. E. Held Last Night in 
New York City. 





New York, Nov. 4. (By wire.)—The 
formal opening of the thirty-third an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers took place 
with a professional session at the En- 
gineering Society's building last night. 
Alexander C. Humphreys, president of 
the society, delivered the annual ad- 
dress, discoursing on “The Present Op- 
Consequent Responsi- 
bilities of the Engineer.” President- 
elect Dr. W. F. M. Goss was tendered 
a stirring reception when he also ad- 
dressed the society. On concluding his 
address, President Humphreys said: 

“There appears to have been a tend- 
not so apparent at present, to 
deny to the mechanical engineer the 
professional position more readily con- 
ceded to the civil and mining engineer. 
This unreasonable and indefen- 
sible when we study the question and 
endorse Holley’s claim 


portunities and 


ency, 


seems 


are forced to 

that mechanical engineering underlies 
all engineering. The reason for this 
rather intangible discrimination is in 


part due, I believe, to that fact that so 
many of the rank and file of our de- 
partment of engjneering are engaged 
in working out the details, more or less 
important, of undertakings which are 
under the general direction of civil or 
mining engineers or others not. mem- 
bers of our profession. 
ical engineers thus become absorbed in 
the invention and development of me- 
chanical devices, possibly of vital im- 
portance in the general scheme, and so 
fail to take a grasp of the undertaking 
as a whole. 

“The question of precedence need 
not be raised; there is credit enough 
for all. As engineers we are com- 
mitted to the doctrine of efficiency. 
Efficiency must come from co-opera- 
tion, not from discussions as to pre- 
cedence and relative dignity. Watt's 
steam engine made Cort’s rolling mill 
possible. Cort’s rolling mill opened 
up to Watt’s engine a new sphere of 
usefulness. 

“The Panama canal, under the 
direction of thoroughly capable en- 
gineers, was a failure until the bac- 
teriologist, the physician and the san- 
itarian made it possible for white men 
to live in the fever stricken zone. 
Now, while under the general direc- 
tion and control of military and civil 
engineers, the success of the undertak- 
ing largely depends upon the mechan- 
ical and electrical engineer. 

“Then, while confidently asserting 
our claim to membership among the 
liberal professions, and accepting to 


Many mechan 
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the full the responsibilities which are 
thereby involved, let us be prompt to 
recognize that the progress of the 
world, material and ethical, depends 
upon the unselfish, intelligent and de- 
voted co-operation in service of all 
professions and vocations under the 
leadership of men of vision, intellect, 
power and humanity.” 


Death of George Rollings 


George Rollings, one of the best 
known foundrymen in the Pittsburgh 


district, and superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., died 
Nov. 30, at his home, 64 Warren 


street, Crafton, Pa., after a compara- 
tively short illness. Death was due 
to a complication of diseases. The 
end came as a surprise, although Mr. 
Rollings had been in poor health for 





THE LATE GEORGE ROLLINGS. 
some time. He was able to attend 
to his duties with the Malleable Iron 
company, however, until the Wednes- 
day before his death. 


One month preceding Mr: Rollings’ 
demise, Edward P. Botsford, secretary 
and treasurer of the Pittsburgh Mal- 
leable Iron Co., died at Denver, fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. 
They had been associates in business 
for many years. Following the death 
of Mr. Botsford, Mr. Rollings was 
appointed acting secretary and treas- 
urer of the company. 

Mr. Rollings was born Nov. 1, 1856, 
in Pittsburgh, where he had always 
made his home. When a young man, 
he entered the plant of the McCon- 
way & Torley Co., Pittsburgh, and it 
was not long before he became super- 
intendent of the works. He remained 
with the McConway & Torley com- 
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pany until he organized the firm of 
George Rollings & Co., which later 
became known gs the Pittsburgh Mal- 
leable Iron Co. 

Although primarily a malleable iron 
man, Mr. Rollings’ interests were not 
confined to a single field. He was con- 
nected, in an official way, with the 
First National Bank, of Crafton, and 
the First National Bank, of Bridge- 
ville, Pa. Much of his time was de- 
voted to charitable and_ religious 
work. Mr. Rollings was a vestryman 
in the Episcopal church, at Crafton, 
and took an active interest in several 
of the charitable institutions of the 
city. 

Eight of -his closest friends and 
businéss associates acted as pall 
bearers at the funeral, held Tuesday, 
Dec. 3. Pall bearers were: W. A. 
Forrester and Samuel Sleets, pur- 
chasing agent and superintendent of 
foundries, respectively, of the West- 
inghouse Airbrake Co.; Jos. Schneider 
and Robert Stewart, of the Pitts- 
burgh Malleable Iron Co.; John M. 
Heany, cashier of the First National 
Bank of Bridgeville; H. H. Johns, 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Crafton; Robert Taylor and John W. 
Spalter, two of his warm companions. 

Mr. Rollings was married in 1883 
to Miss Jennie Sproul. Besides the 
two daughters, Mrs. Bradley 
Maude Rollings, 


widow, 
Gibson 


PROGRESS MADE 


In Spite of Labor Shortage at Min- 
nesota Steel Co. Plant. 
Duluth, Minn., Dec. 2.—Progress in 
the construction of the new plant which 
the Minnesota Steel Co., a subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
is building at Duluth, has been hampered 
by a shortage of labor and with the 
approach of severe winter weather it is 
expected that the difficulty in obtaining 
and holding men will increase. It is 
now hoped that the new plant will be 
rolling steel! in about a year, for in spite 
of the labor handicap, a great deal of 
work has been done in the past six 

months. 

All of the buildings, with the excep- 
tion of the power house, have now been 
completed and the latter is well under 
way. The soaking pits are finished and 
the sewers, tunnels and other under- 
ground work are completed. The plate 
work on the two blast furnaces with 
their stoves is done, and the firebrick 
lining is now being put in. 

But little progress has been made to- 
ward the installation of rolling mill ma- 
chinery, motors or power generating 
apparatus. No work has been done on 
the coke ovens, 


and Miss 


































By S T Wellman 


At a recent meeting of the Cleveland 
Engineering Society, of Cleveland, S. 
T. Wellman recounted a visit he had 
made about 20 years ago, in company 
with Andrew Carnegie, to the home of 
Sir Henry Bessemer, and he related, in 
part, his interview with the inventor of 
the. process which revolutionized the 
world’s steel-making industry. An. ex- 
ceedingly interesting letter, written in 
1865 by Bessemer & Longsdon to Wins- 
low, Griswold & Holley, referring to 
the sale of the Bessemer patents in, the 
United States, also is reproduced. It 
will be noted that the owners of the 
basic patents “are very glad indeed to 
find that you (Winslow, Griswold & 
Holley) have such good hopes of get- 
ting over Mushet’s interference and 
also of doing without his. plans.” For- 
tunately for Sir Henry Bessemer, the 
Mushet patents were allowed to lapse 
and the use of. carbide of manganese 
became public property. Robert. Mu- 
shet realized practically’ nothing from 
his patent, although his suffering in 
his declining years was ameliorated by 
an annual pension of 300 pounds paid 
by Bessemer. 

The work of Kelley and. Shunk ‘in 
this country was disturbing to Besse- 
mer & Longsdon, as they state that 
“we hope that Kelley and Shunk may 
soon be disposed of satisfactorily to 
you. We think you will certainly be 
able to confine those gentlemen in very 
restricted limits, if you do not succeed 
in beating them altogether.” 


Manufacture of Tires 


Reference also is made to the diffi- 
culty experienced by the prospective 
purchasers of the American rights, in 
the manufacture of tires. The. process 
pursued in England outlined in 
great detail, and to make the tires soft 
and: tough, an improved. alloy of man- 
ganese and iron was used, which con- 
tained about 20 per cent of manganese. 
The. letter concludes with best wishes 
for a safe journey through the legal 


entanglements which beset the _ estab- 


was 


lishment of the validity of the -Besse- 
mer patents in tis country. 

An- elapse of about 20 years failed to 
memory of S. T. 


dull the Wellman’s 


A Memorable Visit to 
Sir Henry Bessemer 











S. T. Wellman 


Samuel Thomas 
and metallurgical ‘engineer, Cleveland; 
born in Wareham, Mass., Feb. 5, 1847, 
and educated in the public schools of 
Nashua, N. H., and Norwich University, 
Norwich. Vt. Chief engineer and su- 
perintendent Otis Iron & Steel Co, 
Cleveland, 1873 to 1889; president Well- 
man Steel Co., 1890 to 1895; chairman 
of the executive board of the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co. and one of the or- 
ganizers of the Electric Controller & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland; past president of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and inventor of numerous labor- 
saving devices employed in steel manu- 
facture. Recently Mr. Wellman has 
made experiments in California on the 
electric smelting of iron ore and is en- 
gaged at present in consulting engireer- 
ing work, 4 


Wellman, mechanical 


The Original Letter 
Regarding Sale of 
Bessemer Rights 











charming visit to Sir Henry Bessemet 
and every detail of this notable event 
is clearly outlined in the following 
narrative : 

“About 20- years ago, while crossing 
the Atlantic, I happened to be on the 
same ship with Andrew Carnegie. 
Shortly before landing he asked me if 
I would. not like to meet Sir Henry 
Bessemer. I answered that nothing 
would please me better. ‘Well,’ he said, 
‘within a few days after we reach Lon- 
don, I will try to arrange for it,” which 








SIR HENRY 


BESSEMER 





he did by making an appointment with 
Sir Henry to come out to his resi- 
dence at Denmark Hill, in the suburbs 
of London; So one morning we drove” 
out there, and spent several hours with 
him, 


“Sir Henry Bessemer was a tall, fine 
looking man, a typical Englishman and 
a good talker, who liked nothing better 
than to talk about the early history of 
the steel business. He first took us 
around the grounds, which were very 
large, containing 30 or 40 acres. 


Bessemer’s Estate 


“IT cannot better describe the place 
than by copying the following from a 
London paper: 

“From the terrace of Sir Henry Bes- 
semer’s. house the distant view is sin- 
gularly pleasing and essentially English 
in its unhidden sylvan character. The 
foreground of the picture is almost en- 
tirely manufactured. Its natural slope 
toward the valley is perhaps generally 
maintained, but hills have grown where 
there were depressions, rocks have 
sprouted forth where there was noth- 
ing but gravel, and a lake with its 
feeder and outlet forms part of the 
purely artificial river system. Beyond 
the superbly .terraced lawns is a sweet 
bit of real nature, a meadow, in which 
the tall rye grass, buttercups, and ox- 
eyed daisies wave at every puff of wind, 
making the rich carpet red, yellow and 
white by turns, At the lower side of 
this flat meadow is a bowling green, 
level as a billiard table, and separated 
from it by a rim of ground ivy, next 
to which comes a triumph of landscape 
gardening—a great clump of rhododen- 
drons on the rocky shore of the pictur- 
esque lake. Around the lake are thick 
shrubberies, in which hawthorn, —jas- 
mine, and honeysuckle contend with the 
lilac, laburnum, laurel and innumerable 
rhododendrons. Presently the host van- 
ished in a bush as if by pantomimic 
trick; and in a moment reappears and 
leads the way into a cavern filled with 
a magnificent collection of ferns, heated 
to the precise temperature, and _ lighted 
skillful’ combination of toplights 
and mirrors. At one extremity of this 


by a 
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REPRODUCTION OF THE ORIGINAL LETTER WRITTEN IN 1865, WHICH REFERS TO 


———— 





of brick 


and cement, is a waterfall pouring over 


cave, lined with rocks made 


a glass wall; at the other a snug little 
the lake, 


with all necessary refreshments hidden 


smoking room, looking over 


behind a rock, apparently as massive 


as a cheese ring, and of nearly the 
same outline.’ 

“The walls of these roqms, as_ well 
as the hill itself, were built of a great 
variety of stone. Sir Henry told us 


with a great deal of glee of the visit, 
not long: before, of a celebrated geolo- 
gist, who, when shown the caves and 
rooms, was delighted to see such a col- 
lection of rocks to tell 


his host exactly what part of the world 


and was able 
many of them came from, but was very 
hardly 


told 


and could be- 


Sir 


much nonplused 


lieve him when Henry him 


that they were all artificial 
“After wandering around the _ beauti- 


ful grounds as long as we wished, we 





were invited into the library, and were 


LETTER REFERRING TO THE SALE OF THEE 
4 Queen Street Place, New Cannon Street, London, August 5, 18657 


MESS. WINSLOW, GRISWOLD & HOLLEY, 


Gentlemen:— We are in receipt of your letter of the 19th ult. Weare 
pleased to learn that you have concluded to purchase our patent interests 
in America and trust that now peace is restored in your country that the 
price of gold will soon be more favourable for your remittance to us. 

We are very glad to find that you have such good hopes of getting 
over Mushet’s interference and also of doing without his plans. We hope 
that Kelley and Shunk may soon be disposed of satisfactorily to you. We 
think you will certainly be able to confine these gentlemen in very restricted 
limits, if you do not succeed in beating them altogether. 

Your manufacturing success appears to be quite as good as you cam 
expect for the time and means at your disposal and when you have your 
larger machinery at work we are sure that you will do well. 

We are not surprised that you have found some difficulty in making 
tyres. We presume that you have been trying to cast the rings for them. 
We have abandoned the casting and are now forging the rings out of the 
solid metal cast as plain ingots. 

We do not remember if your Mr. Holley saw this plan at Sheffield or 
not, but in case he did not, we would say that we first hammer out of an 
ingot a flat, circular slab of the size and thickness required for the weight of 


—— 
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THE SALE OF THE AMERICAN RIGHTS TO THE BESSEMER PROCESS OF STEELMAKING 





HE} AMERICAN RIGHTS TO BESSEMER PROCESS 


the tyre and then punch out of the center about a 10-inch hole. Very little 
metal is wasted by this as the bulk of the metal is driven into the ring and 
only a thin piece is carried out by the end of the punch. The punched rings 
are then worked over the beak of an anvil under the steam hammer and the 
hole enlarged until they are suited for the circular tyre rolling machine, 
when we can finish the tyres at one heat. Enclosed we send you a photo- 
graph and description of a trial of our tyres. We are getting them introduced 
Onto various lines of Railway and expect to do well with them. 

In order to make the tyres very soft and tough, we are using the im- 
proved alloy of manganese and iron made at Glasgow, which contains about 
20 per cent of manganese instead of 8 to 10 per cent, as in spiegeleisen as 
described to you by our Mr. Bessemer. 

We would recommend you to obtain some of this metal if you have 
not its equivalent in America and we shall be happy to get you some sent 
over if you desire it. 

We thank you for letting Mr. Allen know of your improvements in 
vessel bottoms, also for the promised plans of your new converters, and we 
will take care to keep you informed of any improvements we may make here. 

Wishing you safe through all the legal difficulties with the patents 
and all success with the manufacturing and licensing under them, 


We are, gentlemen, Yours truly, 
BESSEMER & LONGSDON 








entertained for two or three hours by 


Mr. Bessemer ‘with his history of his 
early experience in the manufacture of 


steel 
First Steel Experiment 


“He explained that the reason he was 
first induced to think of an experiment 
with a new process of iron-making was 
the knowledge which came to him that 
Napoleon, 


the French Louis 


was seeking a material to make better 


emperor, 
artillery than was then in use. Besse- 
mer’s first idea was that he could make 
an improved wrought iron by blowing 
air through the liquid iron instead of 
stirring it with a rabble to bring it in 
contact with metallic oxides, as was 
the practice in the puddling furnace. 
To carry out this idea, he constructed 
converter of fire 


le 


a small, stationary 


brick. This was about 3 feet insic 
more in 


diameter and considerably 


height. The pipes or tuveres entered at 
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the side not much above the bottom. 
They were all connected with the blast 
box which encircled the converter—a 
pipe leading from this to the blowing 
engine, 

“The converter was covered and a 
hole in the side near the top was 
left as an outlet for the flame. When 
it was finished, he sent to the iron 
store for a ton of pig iron— no other 
specification. Any old thing would 
do, so long as it was pig iron. Here 
was Bessemer’s lucky day. He knew 
nothing at that time about the chem- 
istry of iron or what composition was 
necessary in the iron to make good 
steel. So it was pure chance that it 
so happened that the iron sent to 
fill his order was the only brand, 
Blaenavon, made in all Great Britain 
at that time that would have made 
good malleable steel under the con- 
ditions by which it was made. It 
was low in phosphorus and sulphur, 
high in silicon and contained a little 
manganese. So the first trial was 
successful in making a metal which, 
when tried in a _ neighboring iron 
works, rolled and hammered success- 
fully. The bars were treated in many 
ways, both hot and cold, and proved 
to be so strong and tough that it 
created a great deal of interest in 
all who saw it. 

“Mr. Bessemer said that if the steel 
had been made from any other brand 
of iron made in Great Britain, that 
the result would surely have been 
such a worthless metal, brittle and 
rotten at all temperatures, that he 
would have abandoned the experiment 
at once. Surely it was a lucky chance 
that sent him to that iron dealer. 


Bessemer Patents 


“Bessemer immediately took out 
patents on the process and as the 
British society met soon after at 
Cheltenham (this was in 1856), he 
prepared a paper on the new process, 
which was read, and exhibited his 
samples. The paper created a great 
deal of excitement among the iron 
makers present, so much so that be- 
fore the meeting closed he sold shop 
rights to the five leading iron works 
of England, for the sum of £10,000 
each, and went back to his home with 
the cash. As I have said before, very 
little was known of the chemistry of 
iron and absolutely nothing of steel. 


“As soon as possible all of the 
licensees of the new process built 
converters at their own works and 
tried to make steel from their own 
iron, but every one of the experi- 
ments was a dismal failure, and not 
a pound of malleable steel could be 


made. It was, of course, a great sur- 
prise to every one, including Mr. Bes- 
semer. He was branded as a trickster 
and thief, and every effort was made 
to get the money back, but he was 
not the kind of man to do that. He 
knew that there must be a reason 
why one kind of pig iron would 
make good steel and another brand 
would not, and he determined to find 
out the reason, but it would take 
time and money to do it. Luckily 
he now had both; so he went to 
work. He found a chemist who 
thought he could work out a method 
for finding the composition of the 
various samples. He _ succeeded in 
demonstrating that the good steel was 
low in phosphorus and sulphur, while 
the bad was very high in both these 
elements. 


Low Phosphorus Iron 


“Mr. Bessemer kept all this knowl- 
edge to himself, and went quietly to 
work to build a small converting plant 
with which to experiment and to 
demonstrate the process. Meanwhile, 
he went to work with the help of 
some friends to buy back the shop 
rights which he had sold, as he had 
formed very much higher ideas as 
to the value of his process than at 
first. This he succeeded in doing, 
paying for one right £10,000 and 
for another £20,000, or twice as 
much as he had received. When his 
experimental plant was ready, he 
made a journey to the West Cumber- 
land district to arrange for some iron. 
The ores from which the first iron 
he had used was made had come 
from there, and he had discovered 
that it and the West Cumberland ores 
were low in phosphorus, so he ordered 
some iron made from that ore. It was 
duly received at the works and the 
first steel in the new plant was made, 
but very much to his surprise it was 
no better than that made by his 
licensees. Then he had. the iron 
analyzed and found it high in phos- 
phorus. He could not understand 
how this could happen when the ore 
was so free from this bad element; 
so he journeyed back to the West 
Cumberland furnace, to find the trou- 
ble, if possible. 

“In walking around the plant with 
the manager, he came across a large 
pile of black rock or other mineral, 
and asked what it was. The manager 
told him that it was the flux he used. 
Well, what was it? Why, it was 
puddle furnace cinder; this, he knew, 
must contain a large percentage of 
phosphorus; he had found the cause 
of the trouble, sure enough. ‘Why do 
you use it?’ he asked, ‘Why, to make 
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the furnace work smooth and the 
iron fluid.’ The result of the visit 
was an order for more iron to be 
made from straight ore with no pud- 
dle sinder.. The order was filled and 
was billed as Bessemer iron—a trade 
name, which it bears to this day. 

“The next experiment was success- 
ful and the steel turned out was all 
right in every respect and fully as 
good as the first trial—the samples 
from which were shown at Chelten- 
ham. It was now’ comparatively 
smooth sailing for the new works and 
he was soon able to demonstrate that 
he could make uniformly good steel 
that was strong and tough, hot or 
cold; also, steel of any carbonization 
desired, hard or soft. His old friends, 
from whom he had bought back the 
licenses, then came and demanded 
them back, but he said no, the process 
was much more valuable than he at 
first supposed and he had decided not 
to sell any shop rights, but would 
license any one to use the process for 
a royalty of £1 sterling per ton for 
rails, £2 for all other work. This 
royalty he insisted on, and it was 
paid by all users of the process in 
England during the life of the patent. 

“The process very soon came into 
general use, as the trade was ripe for 
it. It was just what was wanted, 
particularly for rails. The old wrought 
iron rails were very poor and the 
Bessemer steel rail filled a long felt 
want; without it the great railroads 
of the world would be almost im- 
possible. The first rail was laid at 
the Crewe station of the London & 
Northwestern railroad and wore out 
23 iron rails. 


' 


Rivalry of Mushet 


“Bessemer soon found that mangan- 
ese was necessary in the iron to make 
the steel malléable when hot in roll- 
ing or hammering, but the process of 
adding a carbide of manganese to this 
mixture was the idea of another in- 
ventor, Robert Mushet, who thus be- 
came a rival of Bessemer, and as 
Mushet sold an interest in the patent 
to one of the iron companies which 
was trying to get back the shop right 
which it had sold back to Bessemer, 
this was used as a lever to demand 
a very large royalty from Bessemer 
for the use of the manganese patent. 
Through this a great deal of bad 
feeling was worked up between Bes- 
semer and Mushet. The handling and 
caring for Mushet’s patent was left 
by him to one of his partners, and 
he, by some oversight or negligence, 
allowed the patent to lapse by a fail- 
ure to pay the annual fees when due; 
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so, very much to Bessemer’s surprise 
and joy, he learned one morning that 
this had happened, and that Mushet’s 
patent was public property; that he 
as well as all others were free to use 
it. Bessemer’s process was useless 
without Mushet’s invention, and 
Mushet ought to have made a fortune 
out of it, but he made nothing and 
died a poor man. 

“Several years after the lapsing of 
Mushet’s patent, one evening there 
was a knock at Mr. Bessemer’s door. 
On opening it the servant found a 
young woman, poorly dressed, who 
asked to see Mr. Bessemer. She was 
shown into the library and introduced 
herself to Mr. Bessemer as the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Mushet. She said she 
had heard that he was a kind-hearted 
man; she had come of her own free 
will to tell him that her father and 
his family were very poor and suffer- 
ing for the necessities of life; she 
knew that by the aid of her. father’s 
invention he was being helped to 
make a great deal of money, and she 
thought that perhaps he would help 
them in their great need. The result 
of this appeal was that Mr. Bessemer 
during the remainder of Mr. Mushet’s 
life paid him a pension of £300 per 
year, thus proving the truth of what 
the daughter had heard. It certainly 
was a noble act. 


Mecca For Steelmakers 


Bessemer’s model works soon be- 
came the mecca of the iron men of 
England, for here were worked out 
all the early problems of Bessemer 
steelmaking. The stationary converter 
was soon abandoned for the tipping 
converter, mounted on trunnions, with 
a removable bottom, in which were 
placed the fire clay tuyeres. Except 
in some minor details, this beautifully 
simple piece of apparatus has _ re- 
mained unchanged for 50 years. The 
works in Sheffield still are in opera- 
tion under the name of Henry Besse- 
mer & Co. He made a large fortune 
from the royalties acquired in Eng- 


land, but comparatively little from 
the rest of the world. 

“For many years more steel was 
produced by the Bessemer process 


than all others put together, but now 
the basic open-hearth has passed it 
in tonnage, and it would seem that 
the day was not far distant when, as 
A. L. Holley used to predict, the 
open-hearth would go to the funeral 
of the Bessemer process. The reason 


for this is not hard to see. The acid 
Bessemer process must have pig iron 
low in phosphorus and sulphur, high in 
silicon, with very close limits; the ba- 


Sic Bessemer must have high phosphor- 
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us, low sulphur and silicon. The par- 
ticular kinds of ores necessary to make 
these kinds of iron are getting more 
scarce every year. 

“While for the basic open-hearth 
only low silicon is essential, phos- 
phorus and sulphur can be removed 
by the process and much lower phos- 
phorus and sulphur be left in the fin- 
ished steel than is found in the aver- 
age Bessemer. 

“In several works in this country, 
a process is in use in which high 
silicon pig iron, also high in phos- 
phorus, is used; most of the silicon 
and carbon are blown out in the 
Bessemer converter, the metal being 
then removed to an open-hearth fur- 
nace, where the phosphorus and sul- 
phur and the remainder of the carbon 
are removed and the steel finished. 


Bessemer a Versatile Inventor 


“Bessemer was a very versatile in- 
ventor, but the bulk of his fortune 
was made from his steel process. The 
patent for this expired in 1870. Dur- 
ing its life he received in royalties 
over £1,000,000 sterling. Very seldom 
has an inventor been so well reward- 
ed for an invention. 

“One invention of his was ‘Besse- 
mer gold powder’, the method of 
manufacture of which he did not pat- 
ent, but kept a secret. Only four 
or five workmen were employed, as 
the machinery was automatic. After 
he had made his fortune from steel, 
he gave the gold powder business 
outright to the two leading workmen 
who had grown old in his employ. 

“He was an inventor of several 
patents on sugar mill machinery, also 
for a system of furnaces using com- 
bustion under very high pressure. He 
spent a great deal of money on this, 
but nothing came of it. 

“He only left England on one oc- 
casion, when he crossed the channel 
to France. He was so terribly sick 
that he came near dying, but this set 
him to working on an idea for a 
steady cabin steamer. Thousands of 
pounds were spent in building a very 
large boat embodying his idea, but it 
was a failure and was broken up. If 
this had been a success he said he 
would have visited America, but much 
as he desired to come, he did not 
dare to take the risk. 

“He was always busy at something 
new. At the time of our visit he was 
working on a solar furnace, using a 
large number of 24-inch lenses. The 
rays of the sun coming through were 
concentrated in a small furnace, re- 
sulting in a tremendous temperature. 
I never heard the result of this ex- 
periment. 

“I bid good-bye to our host with 
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regret and shall never forget the 
visit. I never saw him but once 
again, just for a few moments, in 
London.” 


Nearly Nine Billion Tons of Coal 
Mined 


In 1814 the total amount of coal 
produced in the United States was 
22 short tons, all of it anthracite; the 
next year 50 short tons were mined; 
the next year, 75 short tons; and in 
1819 the total quantity mined was 
350 short tons. There was a remark- 
able increase, however, in 1820, wheu 
3,450 short tons were mined, and two 
years later the quantity was 58,583 
short tons, due to the entrance of 
Virginia in the field, with an output 
of 54,000 short tons of bituminous 
coal. From that time coal mining 
increased with leaps and bourds, so 
that at the close of the first 50 
years of the industry the output was 
23,605,123 short tons. This figure, 
however, will be considered remark- 
ably small when it is noted that 
the output of the mines of the Unit- 
ed States in 1900 was 269,684,927 
short tons. The largest annual out- 
put so far recorded was that for 
1910, which was 501,596,378 short 
tons. In 1911 the total amount of 
coal produced was 496,221,168 short 
tons. The anthracite coal! industry 
has increased from 22 short tons in 
1814 to 90,464,067 short tons in 191], 
the largest quantity yet recorded. 
The total amount of anthracite coal 
produced since 1814 is 2,270,798,737 
short tons. The total amount of 


' bituminous coal produced’ by Amer- 


the beginning of 
the industry is 6,468,773,690 short 
tons, and the total production of 
both anthracite and bituminous cual 
is 8,739,572,427 short tons. These fig- 
ures are quoted from a chart recently 
issued by the United States geologi- 
cal survey showing the production 
of coal. in the United States irom 
1814, the date of the earliest record, 
to the close of 1911. 


ican mines since 


The Metallic Packing & Mfg. Co., 
Elyria, O., is now manufacturing a 
metal, packing, in addition to its other 
types, for the water ends of pumps, in 
which no fibrous material comes in 
contact with any moving part and 
which has no adjustable gland to 
cause an increase of friction. The 
friction problem, as relating to pack- 
ings, has been carefully investigated 
by many engineers and the new pack- 
ing now offered to the trade is the 
result of some of these investiga- 


tions. 
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FIG. 1—OPERATING SIDE. OF 


Newton Cylinder Boring Machines 


The Newton Machine Tool Works, 
Inc., Philadelphia, recently has. re- 
designed its entire line of cylinder 


boring machines, which. are adapted 


to boring motor trames, cylinders and 
Fhe operating side ol 


similar parts. 


one of these machines is illustrated in 


Fig, 1, and Fig. 2 shows the driving 
side with the base for the motor. 
However, this machine can be ar- 
ranged for belt drive if desired. The 
spindles are driven by a worm and 
worm wheel and the spindle sleeves 
are extended to receive the facing 
arms, which can swing idle when the 


boring bar rotates. The clamping of 


the facing bars is effected by the lev- 


er A, Fig. 1, which is attached to the 


eccentric clamp. The toolholder is 
adjusted: by hand for varying depths 
of cut and is attached to the face of 
the arm An in-and-out hand adjust- 
ment also is provided for cuts of only 


depth. The feed to the spindle 


a trolley and the feed 


slight 
is controlled by 
Fig. 2, at 
the 


is actuated by a gear, Bb, 


tached to -the end ot spindle 


NEWTON 


CYLINDER BORING MACHINE 


shaft, D. The 
obtained 


sleeve, through the 
different 


through the gears on the spline shaft, 


rates of feed are 


i, Fig. 1. These gears always are in 
place and the engagement of different 
gears is effected by mounting the in- 
termediate the. swing arm. 
The frame is of heavy box type con- 
struction, the work table 
solid with the base, although adjusta- 


gears on 


being cast 


ble tables can be furnished. The T- 
slots of the table are milled from the 
solid. 

At the plant of the Scully Steel & 
Iron Co., Chicago, the Chicago Belting 


Co., of that city, more than nine months 
installed a leather belt for 
cold The service is 
particularly severe, as the belt speed is 
6,000 feet per minute and the belt devel- 
ops over 200 horsepower. Although op- 
a period of more than nine 
months, the belt was shortened and 
has not stretched during that 
The belt is of the white-strip type and 
this applied by the 
Chicago Belting Co. in the manufacture 


ago, 22-inch 


driving a saw. 


erating for 
not 
period. 


principle is being 


of canvas belting for power transmission, 
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Large Inserted-Tooth Saw Blade 


The accompanying illustration shows 
one of two large inserted-tooth, met- 
al-cutting saw blades, recently manu- 


factured by the Hunter Saw & Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh. The blade is 
84 inches in diameter, is made from 
l-inch plate of special analysis, and 
is treated to withstand great strain. 
Two collars, one on each side and 
each 26 inches diameter, are riveted 


to the body of the saw, and are milled 
with four equally-spaced keyways, by 
which the driven, 

The blades are milled with 44 pock- 
alternate- 


blades are 


ets, into which are inserted 
ly, roughing and finishing teeth, weigh- 
ing 134 pounds each and made of high 
speed steel. tooth is reinforced 
and held rigidly by a tool steel wedge 
inserted at the 
back of the tooth. The plate is 
drilled and tapped at the bottom of 
the pockets, to admit a hexagon head 


Each 
pound, 


weighing %4 


which is used in setting 


The 


brass 
the teeth to the proper height. 


screw 
































Bik DRIVING SIDE OF 


CYLINDER 


BORING MACHINE 


SAW BLADE FOR CUTTING 4)-INCH 
INGOTS 
blades weigh 1,200 pounds each, are 


driven by 75-horsepower motors, and 


were designed for cutting 40-inch in- 


gots. It is claimed that they are 
capable of cutting 24-inch ingots in 
10 minutes. 

According to the Daily Consular 
and Trade Reports, an endurance race 
was held recently, arranged by the 
Odessa Auto club, in Odessa, Russia. 


The route was from Odessa to Sebas- 
topol and return, a distance of about 


795 miles, and there were 16 entries, 


including German, French, English 


and American cars. At each stop 
the condition of the cars was noted 
carefully by a committee. Of the 


18 cars that arrived at Odessa, only 


four, the Case, Dixie, Adler and Lor- 
entz-Dietrich, were without marks 
against them. The cup was finally 
awarded to the American Case car. 
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Jar-Ramming and Turn-Over 


Draw Molding Machine 


A combination jar-ramming and 
turn-over draw molding machine has 
been designed by the International 
Molding Machine Co., Chicago, to 


meet the requirements of the foundry 
molding de- 


work to 


labor-saving 
the 
jar-ramming, as 
applies. 
adapted 


for a 
handle 
which the 
the roll-over principle 
machine is particularly 
molding such patterns as pistons and 
piston and work of a similar 
character. As illustrated in 
and 2, the machine consists of a main 


trade 
vice to class of 
well as 
The 


for 


rings 
Figs. 1 


frame or stand, a turn-over frame 
or pattern carrier and a crank, the 
function of which is to release the 
mold from the pattern after it has 
been rolled over and to support the 


mold in the proper position for lifting 
off. 

The jar-ramming section of the ma- 
chine consists of two heavy’ castings, 
including the piston and table, which 


are cast integral, and the cylinder. 
The machine is of the valveless type 
and the operation of the piston is 


the cylin- 
the piston. A 


effected by port holes in 
der and a 
reservoir is provided for storing the 
air admitted during the downward 
stroke of the plunger and this com- 
pressed 
raising 


groove in 


utilized to assist in 
the plunger on the 
ing upward stroke, thereby 


a large reduction in the 


air is 
succeed- 
effecting 
air consump- 


tion. To eliminate the vibration of 
the entire machine while the mold is 
being rammed, the _ pattern plate, 
which rests on the table of the jar- 
ramming cylinder, is disconnected 
from the turn-over frame. This is 
accomplished by a locking and _ re- 
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FIG. 2—ANOTHER VIEW OF 

CHINE, SHOWING THE 
leasing mechanism which consists of 
a steel lever with rollers attached 


to the turn-over frame, a slotted pin 
which is attached to the jarring plate 
and located that when the 
turn-over frame is being lowered into 
the the 
roller en- 


an arm so 


position shown in Fig. 1, 
the 
the 


slot, 


on sliding lever is 


gaged and down 


into 


by drops 
the the 
slide forward and disengages it from 
held 
are provided 


arm 
causing lever to 
previously the 
Stops 
slightly below the surface of the jar- 
for holding the turn- 
the 


the pin. which 


plate and frame. 


ramming table 


over frame when released from 


jarring plate. 
The 


which the parallel steel uprights trav- 


two telescoped columns, in 


el while the foot lever is being low- 
ered for releasing the mold, are pro- 


vided with brass bushings extending 


THE COMBINATION JAR-RAMMING 
JAR-RAMMING 

















FIG. 1 


COMBINATION 


JAR-RAMMING 
MACHINE 


AND TURN-OVER DRAW MOLDING 





MOLDING MA- 
CYLINDER 


their entire length, This insures a 
long bearing surface and on the ma- 
chine illustrated it is 18 inches long. 
Attached at one end to the turn-over 


frame and at the opposite end to a 


stationary steel shaft at the rear of 
the machine, is a set of extension 
springs which counterbalance the 


weight of the mold while it is being 
turned over. These springs are 
equipped with eye bolts having right 
and left hand threads which permit 
of adjusting the tension in proportion 
to the weight of the mold. Another 
set of springs, attached at one end 
to the crank and at the other end 
to the cross-rail of the steel frame, 
is provided to raise the mold auto- 
matically to convenient height for the 
molder when lifting off. These 
springs also support the weight of the 
mold when it is lowered onto the re- 
ceiving table and after it is lowered 
away from the pattern. 

The two 
provided to 
the 


over 


sets of which 
limit 


frame 


are 
movement of 
turned 
locate 


stops 
the 
pattern when it is 


are machined so as to 
the plane of the pattern 


angle 


at the proper 
draw. To 
the steel shaft on which the turn-over 
frame attached 
adjustable flask rod for clamping the 
board and turn- 
The flask receiving de- 
points of contact which 
to compensate for ir- 
the bot- 


to effect a perfect 


revolves there is an 


bottom mold to the 


over frame. 
vices have 
are depressed 
regularities in surfaces ot 


tom boards and these points of con- 


tact are locked by levers when the 
flask is im position. The height of 
these receiving devices is adjustable 
to flasks of different depths. All 
working parts are well protected 
from sand and the center columns 


which engage the steel uprights have 





been raised above the floor level. The 
mold is turned over and the pattern 
is released by hand. However, when 
the work to be molded is too large 
to be handled in this way, this ma- 
chine is provided with air cylinders, 
a large one in the center being util- 
ized to turn the mold over, while 
smaller cylinders are located on 
either side for drawing the pattern. 


Sensitive Radial Drill 


A new sensitive radiat drill, shown 
in the accompanying illustration and 
designed for drilling and tapping 
small holes at high speed, is being 
built by the American Tool Works, 
Cincinnati, and combines the high 
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head can be moved rapidly along the 
arm by a rack and pinion operated 
with a hand wheel. The latter is on 
the operator’s left, enabling him to 
swing the arm with the right hand 
and to adjust the head with the left 
hand. The arm binding lever is on 
the column end of the arm. 

The head consists of a main saddle 
having a bearing on the side and 
carrying an auxiliary head upon a 
vertical «dovetail. The sliding head 
can be moved toward or away from 
the table. The auxiliary head can be 
clamped at any point along the dove- 
tail, and the head itself can be bound 
to the arm by a lever. The table 
is of box construction and is strongly 
ribbed. The top. and front sides 
are provided with T-slots planed from 

















SENSITIVE RADIAL DRILL BUILT 


speed of the plain sensitive drill with 
the capacity of the radial type. The 
machine can drill holes up to % inch 
in diameter, in work such as _ switch- 
boards, automobile chassis, transmis- 
sion cases and engine frames. 

The feed lever is placed on the 
head, within easy reach of the operat- 
or’s right hand, and does not inter- 
fere with work set up on the table. 
Other levers are so located as to 
aid in the quick and easy manipula- 
tion of the machine. When the ratch- 
et lever feed is placed in its vertical 
position, it is disengaged automat- 
ically from the rack pinion shaft, per- 
mitting the spindle to be adjusted 
quickly by a small star knob on the 
end of the rack pinion shaft. The 


BY THE AMERICAN TOOL WORKS 


the solid, and the back end is planed 
for squaring-up work, etc. An elevat- 
ing table is used for supporting cast- 
ings too large for the stationary ta- 
ble. The construction of the arm per- 
mits the full capacity of the drill to 
be used at any point throughout its 
length. Provision also has been made 
on the head for variable heights of 
work. The drill is driven by a 2-inch 
double-belt. 

The driving and idler pulleys are 
equipped with ball bearings consisting 
of a double set of hardened and 
ground ball races and cones, one set 
at each end of the pulley journals. 
The spindle is of high carbon, cruci- 
ble steel, and is provided with a 
dust-proof, self-lubricating ball-thrust 
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bearing. There are six changes of 
speed, ranging from 300 to 900 revo- 
lutions per minute, and an adjustable 
stop collar may be used as a depth 
gage. The column is of tubular sec- 
tion, well-ribbed internally, and ex- 
tends through the arm into the cap 
at the top of the drill, being bolted 
to the top of the table. The counter- 
shaft is designed for high-speed work, 
and furnishes two speeds. The boxes 
in the hangers are of the gravity and 
wick-oiling type, and are supplied 
from large reservoirs. The counter- 
shaft carries a three-step cone pulley, 
with a pair of 10-inch friction pulleys, 
having a 3-inch face, and which run 
at 310 and 387 revolutions per minute. 


Zinc Breaks Record 


The production of primary  spelter 
(zinc) from domestic ore in 1911 was 
271,621 short tons, valued at $30,964,794, 
according to a statement issued by the 
United States geological survey. This 
is the greatest production in the history 
of the industry and shows an increase 
of 19,142 tons over 1910. The imports 
of spelter, however, reached the lowest 
figures in recent years, while exports 
increased about one-half over those of 
1910. 

The great growth of the zinc industry 
in the United States is indicated by the 
following figures: 


PRODUCTION OF SPELTER IN THE 
UNITED. STATES FROM DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN ORES, 1880-1911. 


Short tons. 


RON Eien ne Hes CCR 804 08 os 23,239 
hg OE Pe ee ree ets 63,683 
BK iS had VA's vin Soe wOSER YA RaS 123,886 
4 aS Sa eer a re ae Pi 203,849 
bo eT eee eee yore Tey 269,184 
BFER ech cs eghs cer eceeheweces? 286,526 


Fire Brick Melting Points 

The United States bureau of stan- 
dards has defined the melting point of 
firebrick as being the lowest tempera- 
ture at which a small piece of brick 
can be seen distinctly to flow. The 
following melting points of important 
materials in firebrick were deter- 
mined: Kaolin, 1,740 degrees Cent.; 
pure Al, O:, 2,010 degrees; pure Si O;, 
1,750 degrees; bauxite, 1,820 degrees; 
bauxite clay, 1,795 degrees; chromite, 
2,180 degrees. Silicon carbide begins 
to decompose at 2,220 degrees after 
prolonged heating, but does not melt 
at much higher temperatures, with 
short heating. Forty-one samples of 
fireclay brick were tested, the melting 
points of which were from 1,555 de- 
grees to 1,725 degrees Cent.; eight 
samples of bauxite brick had melting 
points from 1,565 degrees to 1,785 de- 
grees; three of silica brick from 1,700 
to 1,705 degrees; one chrome brick 
gave 2,050 degrees and one magnesia 
brick gave 2,165 degrees Cent. 


















Electric Furnace Methods of Steel Production--IV 


Induction Furnaces of the Kjellin and Rochling-Rodenhauser 
Types—A Discussion of Their Advantages and Disadvantages 


The Kjellin and Rochling - Roden- 
hauser electric furnaces are the most 
important forms of the induction types 
and the latest data, recently available, 
show a total of 10 of the former and 
17 of the latter in operation or under 
construction in Europe and America. 
The largest of these furnaces, which is 
of the modified Kjellin type, with a ca- 
pacity of 12,090 kilograms, has been in- 
stalled at the Rochling Iron & Steel 
Works, Volklingen, Germany. Other 
large installations in Germany of this 
type have been made at the works of 
the Bergische Stahlindustrie, at Rems- 
cheid, and in the plant of Eicher Hut- 
tenverein-Le Gallais, Metz & Co., Dom- 
meldingen. 


First Kjellin Furnace 


In an electric refining medium of the 
induction type, the metal is the second- 


ary circuit, while the furnace serves 
practically as a transformer, The Kjel- 
lin furnace as originally patented in 


1900, is shown in section and plan ele- 
vation in Figs. 7 and 8, respectively. 
The primary coil is illustrated at C 
and the bath of molten metal in the 
form of a ring, which is the secondary 
circuit, is shown at B. The primary 
coil is supplied with alternating current 
and the intensity of the induced current 


in the secondary circuit of molten metal 
can be calculated roughly by multiply- 


ing the amperes of the primary current 


by 





the number of turns contained 


in 
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primary coil. A current of 90 amperes 


at 3,000 volts is utilized, which is trans- 
formed in a secondary coil to a current 
of 30,000 amperes at 7 volts. 


To the 








FIG, 


the coil. 


the current 


2—TAPPING SIDE OF ROCHLING-RODENHAUSER ELECTRIC FURNACE 


Approximately 1,000 kilograms 
of molten pig iron or scrap steel are 
poured into the annular ring, B, and 


then is 


switched 


into the 








FIG. 1 


ROCHLING-RODENHAUSER 
PACITY. 


THIS IS 


A VIEW 


OF 


INDUCTION FURNACE, 


THE 


8 TO 
CHARGING END 


12 


TONS 


C 


A- 





charge of molten metal, 800 kilograms 
of cold pig iron or scrap steel are 
added, in equal proportions, to the 
bath. Covers are provided to permit of 
the uniform distribution of these addi- 
tions and the metal is heated for per- 
iods varying from 4 to 6 hours until 
it has obtained the degree of purity 
desired. Of the metal charged, ap- 
proximately 1,000 kilograms are tapped 
out of the furnace and the remaining 
800 kilograms are left in the furnace 
carry the current until other raw 
materials are added. By this process, 
the carbon is reduced while the silicon 
is increased, 


to 


Power Consumption 


The average power consumption of a 
furnace of this type is 936 kilowatt- 
hours per gross ton. The raw material 
used in the test, upon which this result 
is based, was Swedish pig iron, bar 
iron and steel scrap from the previous 
charges. The steel produced: contained 
only 0,008 per cent sulphur and 0.01 
per cent phosphorus, One heat showed 
a carbon content of 0.417 per cent and 
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FIG. 3—CHARGING A ROCHLING-RODENHAUSER FURNACE WITH MOLTEN 
METAL 

the steel from another heat contained from 60 to 200 kilowatt-hours per ton 

1.082 per cent carbon. The tempera- of steel melted. 

ture of the steel when tapped is ap- Among the disadvantages of the Kjel- 


proximately 1,700 degrees Cent., and the 
cost of Kjellin 
furnace is approximately 
$35 per ton of 2,000 pounds. A _ 1,500- 
installed at Gysinge, 
Fig. 6, 


producing steel in. the 


estimated at 
kilogram furnace 
Sweden, is illustrated in 
clearly shows the covers over the metal 
bath additions are 


made, 


which 


through which the 


Lining the Annular Ring 


Crushed magnesite or dolomite is used 
for lining the annular ring which serves 
as the crucible, and a small amount of 
lime also is employed as a_ protecting 
slag Great care must be exercised 
when drying the lining before the fur- 
nace is placed in operation and the 
drying-out process usually continues for 
from 60 to 70 hours. 
intact from 4 
tonnage 


of the 


periods varying 


The lining will continue 


to 8 weeks, according to the 
and the temperature 
metal. The of the lining is esti- 
mated at $1 per steel. 
Tests with a 125-kilowatt furnace of the 
that 650 


required in the pro- 


refined 
cost 
ton of finished 


original Kjellin type indicate 
kilowatt-hours are 
duction of one metric ton of steel and 
750 to 800 kilowatt-hours are required 
The 


70 to 75 


for high grade steel. furnace ef- 


ficiency is estimated at per 


cent. It has not been found practicable 


to make more than six heats in 24 


when high grade 
for the reason that the steel 


furnace 


hours operating» on 


tool steel, 
must be left quiescent in the 


at a high temperature for a_ consider- 


able period to permit the occluded gases 


to escape. The killing period adds 


lin type of tefining furnace are the fol- 
lowing: Only small quantities of metal 
can be refined during each heat, and if 
the section of the bath is increased in 
width, the resistance is lowered and the 
power factor is diminished. On _ the 
other hand, if the ring of molten metal 
is increased in diameter, but is re- 
duced in section, the distance from the 
primary coil will be increased and the 
power-factor again will be diminished. 
The temperature 
makes it keep the slag 
sufficiently fluid to obtain the rapid re- 
the sulphur and phosphorus. 


Kjellin 


comparatively low 


impossible to 


moval of 


For these reasons the original 
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type of induction furnace was confined 
to the melting of scrap and steel not 
requiring purification. 
Combined Furnace 

The Kjellin furnace was greatly 
modified by Rodenhauser and Schonawa 
and what is generally known as the 
Rochling-Rodenhauser combined 
induction furnace has _ been 
evolved. The first furnace of this type 
was placed in operation at the Roch- 
ling Iron & Steel Works, at Volklingen, 
Germany, in 1907, The combination 
furnace consists of a transformer with 
two or three ring-shaped baths adjacent 
to and communicating with each other 
and in the center between these rings 
there is a square or rectangular hearth. 
The material is charged into the fur- 
nace through doors at the front and 
rear. A feature of this furnace is a 
heavy secondary winding of copper ca- 
bles placed around and co-axial with 
the primary, one on each leg of the 
core, and surrounded by the rings form- 
ing the charge. These copper secondar- 
ies, consisting of a few turns only, are 
connected to plates built into the fur- 
nace wall’ and for a single-phase fur- 


resist- 


ance and 


nace there are two in front and two 
at the back. These plates consist of 
corrugated cast steel sections with a 


compound of magnesite, dolomite and 
tar, applied over the corrugations. The 
plates, when cold, are poor conductors, 
but as soon as the furnace is charged 
with molten metal, they become good 
conductors of electric current. There- 
fore, about one-half of the power is 
transmitted to the charge by induction 
in the rings and the other half is 
transmitted through the side plates. 

out steel refining 


For carrying any 





FIG, 4—INDUCTION FURNACE 


TILTED 


WHILE TAPPING THE METAL 
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process, a liquid slag, with means for 
manipulating it, is required. In_ the 
arc type of electric steel refining fur- 
nace, this is effected by the arc be- 
tween the carbon electrodes and the 
slag blanket. In the Rochling-Roden- 
hauser furnace, this liquid slag is raised 
to and maintained at the required tem- 
perature in the resistance portion of the 
furnace. Part of the power is in- 
duced in the rings, thereby heating the 
charge, and the remainder passes 
through the side plates to obtain a suf- 
ficiently liquid slag. The ring-shaped 
section of the furnace, containing the 
metal bath, is covered with bricks to a 
height below the level of the charge in 
the center bath. Therefore, slag cannot 
enter the rings and as the slag is in- 
jurious to the lining, the rings require 
practically no repair during a long run. 
On the other hand, the rectangular 
hearth in the center is easily accessible 
for repairs to the linings. It has been 
claimed that the use of these plates 
would be equivalent to the use of car- 
bon electrodes with all their disadvan- 
tages, but practice indicates that this is 
not the case. The plates show little 
wear ‘and hardly can be termed elec- 
trodes. 

Furnace Reactions 


After the lining is in position, the tar 
is burnt out, either by heating the cast 
steel ring or by pouring a small quan- 
tity of molten pig iron into the hearth. 
The pig iron used for this preliminary 
heating is tapped out of the furnace 
and is employed in the Bessemer con- 
verter. It has been found more econo- 
nomical to burn out the carbon and sili- 
con in the converter than in the electric 
furnace. The large furnace at Volk- 
lingen has a capacity of four tons and 
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FIG. 6—ITHE KJELLIN FUR 


calcined lime is added to form a suit- 


able slag, which sometimes contains 
about 6 per cent of magnesia. If re- 
quired, a small amount of fluorspar also 
For de- 


carbonizing, rolling mill scale is used. 


is added for fluxing purposes. 


If in a highly fluid condition, the slag 
will take up phosphorus readily, after 
which it is made more viscous by an 
addition of cold lime, and then is drawn 
off through the slag door by slightly 
tilting the furnace. To successfully ef- 
fect dephosphorization, the charge should 
be in a condition known as hot brittle, 
that is, it should have an excess of 
oxygen to prevent the phosphorus from 
again being absorbed by the molten 
metal. After removing the slag, ferro- 


silicon or carbon is added. It has been 
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FIG. § 4 3%-TON ROCHLING-RODENHAUSER FURNACE AT VOLKLINGEN 














NACE AT GYSINGE, SWEDEN 


found that the addition of ferro-silicon 
will reduce the deoxidation period con- 
siderably, and if power is cheap, car- 
bon may be employed. However, if the 
power cost is high, it is advisable to 
use ferro-silicon. As soon as the de- 
phosphorization is effected, the first slag 
is removed and a fresh slag of lime 
only is formed, which acts as a desul- 
phurizer by the formation of ‘iron sul- 
phide. Deoxidation of a bath is ef- 
fected partly by the combustion of the 
ferro-silicon or carbon, thereby increas- 
ing the temperature of the bath. ’ Fi- 
nally, the maximum power is applied to 
drive out the last trace of oxygen and 
as soon as the gas bubbles have dis- 
appeared, a test piece is cast and forged. 
If the steel is too soft, carbon addi- 
tions are made as required. The refin- 
ing operation can be completed in from 
14% to 2 hours, but if necessary, the 
steel can be permitted to remain in the 
furnace for 10 or more hours without 
affecting its quality. Therefore, it is 
possible to refine raw material which 
contains up to 0.1 per cent phosphorus 
and sulphur. The resulting product 
will contain only 0.006 per cent phos- 
phorus, 0.02 per cent sulphur, 0.05 to 
0.0L per cent manganese and 0,01 per 
cent silicon, 


Furnace Temperatures 


No difficulty is’ experienced in main- 
taining uniformly the temperature of 
the metal in different parts of the fur- 
made 
which indicate that the steel throughout 
the bath is of uniform quality and com- 


nace. Many tests have been 


position. When molten metal from a 
Jessemer converter is charged into the 


furnace, the power consumption will 
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3 7—SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF KJELLIN FURNACE OF 


FI¢ / 

average not more than 130 kilowatt- 
hours. Recently, a 10-ton furnace re- 
fining basic Bessemer steel has been 


opeiated at a power consumption of 200 
to 250 kilowatt-hours per metric ton. 
The metal charged into the furnace 
contained phosphorus, 0.08 per cent, and 
sulphur, 0.09 per cent. After the re- 
fining operation, only one-tenth of these 


THE EARLIER TYPE 


impurities remained. The _ Rochling- 
Rodenhauser type of induction furnace 
will melt cold scrap with a power con- 
sumption of 580 kilowatt-hours per ton. 

The cost of making one metric ton 
of steel in a two-ton furnace at Volk- 
lingen, considering raw material at $12.- 
60 a ton, is $21.75. The conversion cost 
was estimated at $9.15, electric current 
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FIG. 8—PLAN OF 


KJELLIN FURNACE 
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cost 0.6 cent per kilowatt-hour and the 
fluxes and additions consisted of 22 
pounds of roll scale, 77 pounds of lime, 
11 pounds of fluorspar and 88 pounds 
of ferro-manganese. The time required 
for making the heats, upon which these 
estimates were based, averaged from 4 
to 4% hours. The cost of conversion 
when hot metal is used is considerably 
reduced and in.one plant was placed at 
$7.05 per ton. The time required to 
make the heats when using hot - metal 
also is reduced materially and does not 
The es- 
metal 


average more than 2% hours. 
timated cost of refining hot 
melted in a cupola and consisting largely 
of steel scrap, is $23.02 per ton. In 
this estimate, the raw material cost $14 
and the cost of the preliminary me‘t in 
the cupola was $3. The conversion 
cost was placed at $4.90. The time of 
one of these heats was 3% hours. 

In a paper presented by Kjellin at a 
meeting of the. American Electro-Chem- 
ical Society in 1909, he estimated that 
the cost of steel for rails refined in a 
7-ton, 3-phase Rochling - Rodenhauser 
furnace was approximately $18 a ton. 

Steel refined in the Kjellin and Roch- 
ling-Rodenhauser induction furnaces has 
great strength, tensile tests frequently 
reaching 110,000 pounds per square inch 
with an elongation in 8 inches of from 
17 to 18% per cent and contraction 
varying from 30.8 to 314 per cent. The 
steels which gave these results varied 
in chemical content as folows: Car- 
bon, 0.50 to 0.55 per cent; manganese, 
0.85 to 0.4 per cent; silicon, 0.25 to 0.30 
per cent; sulphur, 0.025 to 0.03 per cent, 
and phosphorus, 0.04 to 0.05 per cent. 

Probably the most notable installation 
of electric induction furnaces of the 
Kjellin and Rochling-Rodenhauser type 
is at the plant of Le Gallais, Metz & 
Co., Dommeldingen, Germany, The re- 
fining equipment consists of four fur- 
naces of the following capacities: 12,- 
000 kilograms, 4,000 kilograms, 1,500 
kilograms and 1,000 kilograms. Molten 
steel and cold scrap are employed as 
raw material. When charged with 
molten metal, the variation in power 
consumption is exceedingly slight. 


The Stassano Electric Furnace 


To the Editor: 

While the description of the vari- 
ous types of Stassano furnaces pub- 
lished in Tue Iron TrApe REVIEW, 
Nov. 21, is very complete and up-to- 
date, the concerning costs of 
operation, as Mr. Kershaw himself 
states, were gleaned from the earlier 
types, the figures referring to operations 
in September, 1909. The Austrian 
furnace referred to was built and 
placed in operation by the writer at 


data 
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St. Polten, Austria, at that time. The 
electric current consumption of 1,010 
kilowatt-hours per metric ton refers 
to the first heat made in the furnace, 
but during the second week of oper- 
ation, I succeeded in reducing this 
materially so that two consecutive 
cold charges showed current con- 
sumption of 787 and 810 kilowatt- 
hours, respectively, per metric ton. 
Every precaution was taken to in- 
sure accurate measurements. The 
average consumption of current, cov- 
ering several months’ operation of 
the same furnace, including the cur- 
rent used for heating the new _ linings, 
maintaining the requisite tempera- 
ture between charges and on Sun- 
days when no melting was done, was 
900 kilowatt-hours per metric ton of 
2,205 pounds. This average, which is 


lower than shown in other electric 
furnace practice in one-ton units, no 
doubt is due to the design of the 


melting chamber of the Stassano fur- 
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Concrete Bridges Replace Wooden 
Type 


The Northern Pacific railroad is re- 
placing wooden trestles and small 
iron bridges, along its line between 
the great lakes and Seattle, by bridges 
made of ferro-concrete slate. The 
side and bottom pieces and the piers 
of the bridges consist of skeletons of 
steel work surrounded by concrete, 
and are cast in molds in certain stan- 
dard sizes at a central plant, situated 
in Montana. The slabs and piers rest 
upon concrete piles, with caps of steel. 
The piles are driven into the ground 
by a specially designed pile-driver, 
and the piles are said to withstand 
blows that would shatter the ordinary 
wooden pile. .The new bridges are 
reported to be superior in every way 
to the old ones, especially as regards 
strength, permanence and proof against 
fire. In addition, they require no 
cleaning, painting or other treatment. 








FIG. 9—KJELLIN FURNACE, 1,600 TO 1,800 
THE PLANT OF DEERE 
nace, which is_ entirely enclosed, 


thereby reducing heat losses to the 
minimum. To the list of late Stassano 
installations may be added another 
furnace of the tilting type erected at 
St. Polten, Austria, one furnace in- 
stalled by Armstrong & Co., Ltd., at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng.,° and two 
furnaces at Buchanan, Mich., the lat- 
ter being the first Stassano electric 
melting medium installed in the Unit- 
ed States. 

E. M. ScuMeEtz, Detroit. 


A carload of foundry equipment re- 
cently was shipped by the Osborn 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, to the Compania 
Nacional Esmaltadora, City of Mex- 
ico. The shipment consisted of two 
jolt-ramming molding machines, one 
sand mixer, two geared crane ladles, 
two portable core ovens, swinging 
grinders, two fuel-oil burners for dry- 
ing molds and lighting cupolas, six 
steel wheelbarrows, etc. 














POUNDS CAPACITY, 


INSTALLED IN 


& CO., MOLINE, ILL. 


Electric Resistivity of Special 
Steels 


The results of an investigation of 
steels containing nickel, manganese, 
chromium and tungsten to ascertain 
their relative electric resistivity, con- 
ducted by O. Boudouard, of Paris, 
were reported at the sixth congress 
of the International Association for 
Testing Materials 

His conclusions are as follows: 

1—In carbon steels the electric re- 
sistivity with the carbon 
contents. 

2.—In nickel steels the resistivity is 
considerably augmented by an _ in- 
crease in the carbon percentage, the 
nickel percentage remaining the same. 

3.—In manganese steels the carbon 
contents do not seem to intervene. 

4—The chromium steels show im- 
portant irregularities, both for low 
and for higher carbon percentages. 

5.—In the tungsten steels, the state 


increases 


of the metal does not sensibly affect 
the resistivity. 


Natural Gas Production 


Seventy-four million dollars was the 
value of the natural gas produced in 
this country for 1911. While there 
was a decrease in quantity from the 
output of 1910, the figures for the 
two years being 509,155,309,000 and 





SINGLE-PHASE ROCHLING-. 


FIG. 10 — 

RODENHAUSER FURNACE, SIMIL- 
AR TO THE ONE INSTALLED 
BY THE CRUCIBLE STEEL 
CASTING CO., LANS- 
DOWNE, PA. 
508,353,241,000 cubie feet, the value 


of the production in 1911 was nearly 
four million dollars greater than that 
of 1910, a gain of 4.76 per cent. The 
increase in demand for natural gas 
from consumers of all kinds, accord- 
ing to David T. Day, of the United 
States geological survey, makes the 
supply of gas a matter of growing 
seriousness. In Ohio and Indiana 
the yield has diminished so rapidly 
as to stop the investment of the fur- 
ther capital necessary to increase 
production. Pennsylvania was the 
greatest consumer of natural gas in 
1911, with an output of 154,475,376,000 
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FIG. 11—PLAN AND ELEVATION OF A 
SINGLE-PHASE ROCHLING - RODEN- 
HAUSER FURNACE 


cubic feet; Ohio 
112,123,029,000 


second, with 
feet, and West 


was 
cubic 


Virginia was third, with 80,868,645,000 
cubic feet. 











Welding and Cutting With Oxy-Acetylene Gas 


The Wide Application of the Process, With Some Com- 
parative Costs—Used Successfully With Many Metals 


By M S Plumley 


The nature and history of the oxy- 
acetylene process, together with eco- 
nomical and efficient apparatus for its 
operation, have been the subjects of 
exhaustive discussions from time to 
time. Two systems of generating the 
acetylene are used, high and low pres- 
sure. The low pressure system deliv- 
ers acetylene directly from the gene- 
rator to the blowpipe under a pres- 
sure of a few ounces only, and a uni- 
form pressure, which is an essential 
requirement, is maintained at all times. 
The high pressure system delivers 
acetylene to the blowpipe under a 
pressure of more than 1 pound per 
square inch. The acetylene is sup- 
plied by a generator operating under 
15 pounds or by compressed or dis- 
solved acetylene contained in steel 
tanks, and a diaphragm reducer is 
used. This system gives excellent re- 
sults, especially for emergency work 
where portability is an essential feat- 
ure. Both systems have their advan- 
tages under certain conditions. The 
low pressure system gives excellent 
results in the foundry, machine shop, 
boiler shop, forge shop, steel mill, 
structural shop, and for cutting steel, 
etc, 


Metals May be Cut and Welded 


With the oxy-acetylene process may 
be welded two parts of iron, steel, 
brass, copper, bronze, aluminum, plati- 
num, and other metals, by fusion 
without subsequent compression. It 
is the most economical method known 
for cutting iron and _ steel, and for 
light or heavy repair work and spe- 
cial jobs it has a distinct use. Tem- 
peratures ranging from 6,000 to 6,500 
degrees Fahr., above the melting point 
of platinum, are made in small spaces. 

The practicability of the oxy-acetyl- 
ene welding and cutting process has 
been established by successful use un- 
der ordinary working conditions in 
many plants and the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the process are being rap- 
idly extended, since many of the larg- 
est engineering concerns throughout 
the world have adopted it. New ap- 
plications are being discovered daily. 


_1From a paper read at the annual conven- 
tion of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers, 
at Milwaukee, 1912, 


Many operations which were consid- 
ered impossible or difficult of accom- 
plishment a few years ago are being 
carried on today as a matter of or- 
dinary «shop practice. In considering 
either the theoretical or practicable 
applications of the process, the inher- 
ent characteristics of the metals being 
worked upon should be remembered. 
For instance, every foundryman knows 
that allowance must be made for ex- 
pansion and contraction in every stage 
of the manufacture of iron and steel. 
Again, some metals, such as aluminum, 
brass, copper, etc., Oxidize rapidly 
under certain temperature conditions. 
Many failures which have been at- 
tributed to the oxy-acetylene process 
are traceable to two causes, first, poor 
equipment, including generators, 
torches and other accessories, ‘and sec- 
ond, lack of intelligent handling on 
the part of the operator. 


Operation Not Dificult 


It must not ‘be inferred from ‘this 
that the process is either extremely 
dificult or that it requires more than 
an -ordinarily intelligent operator to 
secure successful results. However, 
it is a fact that in the majority of 
cases where an oxy-acetylene plant is 
installed the operator forgets that 
metals expand and contract, and in 
some instances oxidize readily. It is 
usually necessary to remind him of 
these properties of metals and most of 
the other facts about the nature of 
metals with which he is thoroughly 
familiar and which he applies every 
day in his regular work. While re- 
markable results, with great savings 
of money, time and material are be- 
ing effected daily through the use of 
the process, it should always be borne 
in mind that metals will act no dif- 
ferently under the oxy-acetylene flame 
than they do in the cupola, casting 
mold or forge. There are two meth- 
ods of making autogenous welds. The 
first, suitable for thin plates, requires 
that the edges be brought into per- 
fect contact, after which they are 
fused without the use of additional 
material. The second, used for thick 


plates, consists of fusing into a groove 
formed by the beveled plate edges, 
material similar to that in the plate. 


The thickness generally given as a 
dividing line between the two meth- 
ods is % inch. 

The claim of 100 per cent efficiency 
is not made, 95 per cent being about 
as high as may be obtained, provided 
the weld to be tested is the same 
thickness as the original plate. In 
many cases the tensile strength and 
efficiency of the weld are increased 
by hammering lightly while at the 
proper temperature and subsequently 
annealing the piece. The blowpipe 
operator may build up his weld at 
will by means of a piece of steel or 
iron wire which is fused into the flame 
so that the section at the weld is 
greater than elsewhere, in this way 
gaining greater efficiency. Such a 
weld gives from 10 to 15 per cent 
higher tensile strength than a _ riv- 
eted joint. Not long ago an operator 
tried to weld a new half side-sheet in 
a locomotive fire box by putting the 
sheet in its correct position, fastening 
it securely with bolts, then applying 


ithe blowpipe to the longitudinal seam 


to ‘be welded. The result was that 
upon applying the heat to the rigid 
plates, expansion set in and as the 
plates were not free .to move, an up- 
setting of the molecules in the metals 
took place, which always tends to 
weaken. Upon subsequent cooling 
and contraction the plates were left 
under a strain. That operator did not 
apply what he already knew about the 
action of metals when subjected to 
high temperatures. 


Correct Welding Method 


The weld then was made by the fol- 
lowing method: The edges to be 
welded were separated. Under the ef- 
fect of the heat they gradually drew 
together as the weld progressed along 
the longitudinal seam. Being free to 
expand and contract no strains were 
left in the finished work. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that 
a \%-inch plate will draw together at 
the rate of 4% inch per foot. A simple 
and efficient method of expansion and 
contraction, in cases where plates are 
not movable, is to apply heat in the 
vicinity of the weld or to provide cor- 
rugations or boxed places in the 
plates, these tending to bend or pull 
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straight under the action of these 
forces. 

The welding and cutting of steel 
plate can be accomplished with great 
economy. While it is true that upon 
the introduction of the process many 
operations could not be economically 
carried out because of the high cost 
of oxygen, it is possible now to ob- 
tain oxygen throughout the entire 
country at such a greatly reduced 
cost that a welded joint may be made 
in steel plate at a lower cost than a 
riveted joint, provided both are to be 
absolutely tight. Where cutting must 
be done quickly, many instances are 
on record of large amounts being 
saved by having ready access to the 
process. A l-inch steel plate can be 
cut at the rate of one lineal foot per 
minute at a cost not exceeding 10 
cents per foot. A clean, narrow slot 
can be cut through plates over 12 
inches thick. In fact, this is about 
the only possible way of working on 
special steel plates of this size. This 
work can be done at high speed, vary- 
ing from 65 feet per hour for metal 
Y% inch thick to five feet per hour for 
metal 12 inches thick. The cost varies 
from two cents per foot in %-inch 
plates to $3.50 per foot in 12-inch 
plates. 


Use in Steel Foundries 


In the steel foundry the process 
both for welding and cutting has been 
satisfactory. Great savings are possi- 
ble in reclaiming defective castings, 
which in many cases may have slight 
blow-holes or cold shuts, affecting 
only their appearance, or they may 
even be defective in such places as 
to render them entirely unserviceable. 
In either case the welding blowpipe 
often makes the defective casting per- 
fect. As an instance, blow-holes in 
steel car couplers can be filled with 
new metal. In one+of the large foun- 
dries recently, a cast steel pinion 
weighing 4,100 pounds was defective 
when shaken out of the mold. New 
teeth were built on and after the cast- 
ing was machined, no trace of the 
weld could be discovered. It is some- 
times well to preheat steel castings in 
the vicinity of the weld, thereby re- 
ducing the cost of that particular oper- 
ation. The cutting blowpipe is a val- 
uable instrument in the steel foundry 
for removing sprues, risers and gates 
from steel castings. This work can 
be performed at one-half the cost of 
sawing. This statement takes into 
consideration the fact that it is not 
necessary ,to set large, heavy castings 
at the saw and change their position 
for each separate riser. Much time is 
saved by being able to bring to these 
heavy castings suitable equipment 





which can be operated to cut from 
any position. In one case 4 x 8inch 
risers were cut from a cast steel gear 
at the rate of 1%4 minutes each. One 
large manufacturer claims that the 
cutting blowpipe saves him 12 cents 
a ton for his total output. Mangan- 
ese steel castings when containing 
from 6 to 18 per cent manganese are 
so hard that it is impossible to cut 
them with steel tools. For such work 
the oxy-acetylene blowpipe is the only 
method available. 


Used in Making Pressed Steel Products 


In the manufacture of metallic furni- 
ture, joints can be made which are im- 
possible to detect after the work is 
finished. In the manufacture of press- 
ed steel products the natural tendency 
of the metal to expand and _ contract 
has been readily taken care of. Jigs 
are used to hold the light sheet metal 
in a rigid position so that when the 
weld is finished there is no evidence 
of buckling or warping. The possi- 
bilities of the process in this work 
have been largely extended by the in- 
troduction of automatic welding ma- 
chines. With such a machine it is 
possible to weld sheet metal varying 
from No. 26 gage to ™% inch thick, 
This is.done in most instances without 
the addition of filling material such as 
is used on heavy metal. Such welding 
can be done either by feeding the 
blowpipe to the work or feeding the 
work to the blowpipe, choice of the 
method depending upon the work. 
The automatic welding machine elimi- 
nates manual labor almost completely 
and a large amount of steel tubing is 
being produced abroad by this process. 

In the forge shop the possibilities 
of the oxy-acetylene process are prac- 
tically unlimited. Forgings frequently 
develop serious defects known as cold 
shuts. Before the introduction of this 
method these defective forgings were 
only of scrap value as there was no 
suitable means to reclaim them. Now, 
however, they can be welded readily 
at a cost generally not exceeding 50 
cents to $1, while the value of the 
forging on which the work is done 
may vary frony $5 to $150. As an ex- 
ample, a large manufacturer in filling 
a contract recently, made about 1,000 
drop forgings, after which the design 
of the forging was altered. This 
change necessitated the addition of 
about 4% of a pound of metal to each 
forging. Under ordinary . conditions 
this would have meant a heavy loss, 
but with the welding plowpipe new 
metal was built onto the forging at a 
cost including labor, gas and material, 
of $1.67 per forging. In this class of 
welding, the most satisfactory results 
are obtained when a soft Norway iron 
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is fused into the defect as a filling 
material. 

The cutting blowpipe has been found 
of great value in the forge shop for 
slotting forged engine connecting rods, 
crank shafts, side rods, etc. In a con- 
necting rod 6 feet, 4 inches long, 13- 
inch face and 6 inches thick, a slot has 
been cut 7 inches wide by 9% inches 
long in 15 minutes, at a cost slightly 
under $3. Eight hours’ time would 
have been required for the old method 
of drilling and chipping out the same 
slot. When the oxy-acetylene process 
is mentioned in connection with struc- 
tural steel work, it is usually consid- 
ered from the standpoint of cut- 
ting. However, the welding blow- 
pipe is useful for filling up misdrilled 
bolt holes, bringing more strength to 
the structural part than if the holes 
were allowed to remain. 


Cutting Structural Material 


A building contractor often finds 
among his structural materials parts 
which are either too long or too short, 
and these difficulties are being over- 
come by the cutting and welding blow- 
pipe. The cutting blowpipe, which 
since its use in removing the wreck 
of the Quebec bridge, has superseded 
all other methods for such work, was 
employed extensively on the battle- 
ship Maine. The conditions met in 
this work were more difficult than 
would be encountered in most other 
cases. The wreck had been in the 
water for about 13 years, during which 
time the galvanic action of the sea 
had affected the iron so that it had 
lost most of its original characteris- 
tics. 

The conning tower tube consisted of 
a cast nickel steel cylinder, 2 feet out- 
side diameter, with a uniform thick- 
ness of 5 inches, making approximately 
six lineal feet of cut, through 5-inch 
metal. The tube had been so twisted 
by the explosion that it was impos- 
sible for the operator to do the most 
efficient work, as he was unable to see 
through the cut at any time. It was 
necessary to work slowly in order to 
be sure that the oxygen jet was blow- 
ing clear through the metal. Before 
the job was undertaken, the navy en- 
gineers stated that they would be en- 
tirely satisfied if the tube was re- 
moved within three hours’ time. There 
was no hole front which the cut could 
be started and it was necessary to 
pierce one with the plowpipe. This 
first hole was made in 2% minutes 
and the entire tube dropped overboard 
within 54 minutes of the time when 
the blowpipe was first lighted. An 
air chisel was run for a few days in 
competition with the blowpipe. Al- 
though this was done under conditions 
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much more favorable to the former, 
it was found that the work with the 
air tool progressed far too slowly and 
it was finally abandoned. The possi- 
bilities of the process in this class of 
work have only begun to be realized. 

In machine shops, workmen con- 
tinually make mistakes such as cutting 
away too much metal, drilling holes 
in wrong places, etc. Such errors gen- 
erally mean throwing away the piece, 
although in some cases there are 
methods of making repairs. The oxy- 
acetylene process has been found most 
satisfactory in reclaiming such parts, 
especially since neither the original 
mistake nor the weld itself can be 
detected after the surface has been 
machined or ground. The blowpipe 
can also be applied successfully to the 
repair of broken machine parts. Even 
large engine bed plates, punch press 
frames, lathe frames, planer frames, 
ete., are being successfully repaired in 
this way. 

The repairs made to the stern post 
of the steamer Martin Mullen illustrate 
well the saving of money, material 
and time which may be effected. This 
steamer was driven ashore, in a severe 
storm on the Great Lakes, and the 
stern post was broken. The owners 
faced the serious problem of replacing 
the 9,000-pound stern post, or of find- 
ing some efficient method of repairing 
it economically. Under ordinary con- 
ditions it would have been cut off be- 
tween the boss and shoe. The shoe 
would have been saved, but the bal- 
ance of the post would have been re- 
newed by forge-welding a new piece 
in place. This would have involved an 
expense of about $1,500 and probably 
several weeks’ delay. It was decided 
to weld the break by the oxy-acetyl- 
ene process. A special preheating fur- 
nace was erected and new metal was 
welded in. The total cost of the weld 
including fuel, labor, material, and the 
erection of a special furnace, was only 
$32, and the stern post was as ser- 
viceable as before it was broken. The 
entire time consumed for the welding 
operation was about five hours. 


Welding Cast Iron 


As it is impossible to cut cast iron 
with the blowpipe, because of the high 
percentage of uncombined carbon and 
silicon, which will not oxidize even 
under the highest temperature, the 
oxy-acetylene process as applied to 
this work, is restricted to welding. 
The cutting process is entirely a chem- 
ical action, which will not be success- 
ful on any metal that does not readily 
oxidize after it reaches a temperature 
of from 1,500 to 2,000 degrees Fahr. 
The flame of the welding blowpipe 
has no tendency to change appreciably 


the chemical contents of gray ‘iron. 
However, difficulty at one time was 
met in welding this metal on account 
of the weld tending to be porous 
after it was finished. This has been 
overcome successfully by adding a 
suitable fiux containing principally 
borax, which reduces the fusion tem- 
perature of the iron slightly and 
gives a more homogeneous weld of 
the proper texture. 


Used to Weld Cast Iron 


In welding cast iron it has been 
found good practice to use a filling-in 
rod, which is fused by the flame to 
the material being welded. It has 
been demonstrated by experiment that 
a cast iron rod containing about 3 
per cent silicon, giyes the most satis- 
factory results. This high percentage 
of silicon, through its influence on the 
carbon of the iron, reduces the hard- 
ness of the weld considerably, so that 
it may be easily machined. The con- 
traction and expansion of gray iron 
is taken care of by preheating and 
annealing, the value of which cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. Pre- 
heating the whole part to be welded 
to a temperature of about 1,000 to 
1,500 degrees Fahr. distributes the ex- 
pansion throughout the entire casting 
more uniformly, preventing an un- 
equal strain in any part. This same 
principle applies after the weld has 
been finished, annealing quickly bring- 
ing the casting up to an even tem- 
perature, so that when it cools, the 
contraction takes place uniformly 
throughout the whole structure. Care 
must be taken, of course, while pre- 
heating and annealing, to avoid warp- 
ing the casting. The most satisfac- 
tory and economical method of pre- 
heating and annealing large iron cast- 
ings, is with charcoal and compressed 
air, principally because the casting 
can be left om the fire while the weld- 
ing is being done. For small cast- 
ings, probably the most satisfactory 
method is with a burner, using oil 
and compressed air. 

A large blowhole iin a small cast 
iron, gas-engine bed plate was re- 
cently welded at a cost, including 
preheating, labor, gas, fuel and oil, of 
40 cents, the weight of the casting be- 
ing 285 pounds. Broken flanges on 
cast iron air brake cylinders were 
built-up and welded in 1% hours at a 
cost of $3.37. A cracked automobile 
cylinder casting was welded at a cost 
of 30 cents, including preheating, la- 
bor and gas. In cases of defective 
iron castings, welding is the most 
economical way of handling, provided 
a blowhole, crack or cther defect can 
be repaired in 15 minutes, and pro- 
vided the casting weighs more than 
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50 pounds. This is a fair working 
formula. 

With all metals which tend to oxi- 
dize readily at high temperatures, a 
fiame should be used having a slight 
excess of acetylene, and using a 
smaller amount of oxygen than is re- 
quired for doing the same thickness 
of work in steel. This action reduces 
the flame temperature and gives the 
operator better control of the molten 
metal. The amount of either acetyl- 
ene or oxygen used in the blowpipe, 
may be regulated instantly, so that 
any desired quality of flame may be 
produced, either reducing, neutral or 
oxidizing in character, depending upon 
the work to be done. 

In welding aluminum, it is custom- 
ary to counteract its natural tendency 
to oxidize, by using a flux which 
breaks down the oxide, and prevents 
the oxidation of the metal when fus- 
ing. A compound of lithium, potas- 
sium and sodium chlorides performs 
this function with entire success, and 
is now used in all cases where alum- 
inum is to be welded. As with cast 
iron, the preheating and annealing 
process already described effectively 
prevents undue expansion and con- 
traction. In some cases, heavy pieces 
of metal placed around the part to be 
welded, produce the same results, by 
preventing expansion from extending 
any distance through the structure. 
Aluminum being more ductile than 
cast iron, only a slight strain will be 
left near the weld, even if not subse- 
quently annealed. Defective alumi- 
num castings of all kinds can be suc- 
cessfully repaired by the process. A 
badly cracked aluminum transmission 
case was welded in 30 minutes, at a 
cost of approximately 52 cents. An- 
other casting which required a patch 
and the building-on of a broken corn- 
er, was repaired at a total cost of 
$1.50, including all material, gas and 
labor. 


Welding Aluminum 


The welding of sheet aluminum is 
being done extensively in the manu- 
facture of kitchen utensils. The 
United States army has just com- 
menced to use the welded aluminum 
canteen. The welding of aluminum 
is now an important branch of the 
industry abroad, especially in the 
brewing industries, where aluminum 
is largely supplanting enameled ware. 
In welding sheet aluminum, as with 
castings, the fluxes and_ reducing 
flame overcome the tendency of the 
metal to oxidize. 

Results from welding rolled brass 
sheets have so far been satisfactory, 
even in view of their high zine con- 
tent, which oxidizes at a low tem- 
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perature. Fluxes consisting princi- 
pally of borax, and the reducing flame 
described, are employed principally in 
the work. When the zinc forms an 
oxide, it comes out of the alloy in 
the form of a white cloud. In weld- 
ing brass castings, a manganese 
bronze alloy rod is used generally for 
a filling substance and makes a good, 
strong, homogeneous weld. 


In the welding of copper, the tend- 
ency to oxidize is taken care of, in 
addition to using the reducing flame, 
by covering the surface of the plate 
with a mixture of potassium phosphate 
and potassium carbonate to a depth of 
about % inch, and 2 inches wide on 
each side of the seam. Upon the 
application of the flame, the mixture 
will melt and form a glaze over the 
surface of the metal, preventing oxi- 
dation and assuring good work. In 
welding copper plates, it is best to 
use strips of the original sheets, as a 
filling material, although the mangan- 
ese bronze alloy rods used in welding 
brass also give satisfactory results. 
An important recent development in 
this field is the welding of copper 
bonds to steel rails for electric trac- 
tion lines. Bonds put on rails by the 
welding blowpipe give much better 
electric contact, having only about 
one-third of the resistance of the 
older type of riveted bond. The cost 
is approximately 25 cents each and 
the expense of welding about 25 
cents. The cost of the riveted pin 
bond is about 80 cents in place; 38 
per cent of this cost is, therefore, 
saved by the use of the welded bond 
and the efficiency of the joint is in- 
creased 200 per cent. 


Three Important Factors 


The success of the process depends 
upon three important factors, name- 
ly: Oxygen, acetylene and competent 
operators. When the art was first in- 
troduced into this country, no ade- 
quate supply of oxygen was available, 
and as oxygen is a most important 
element demanded by the process, 
this was a serious drawback. Oxy- 
gen was generated chemically from 
potassium chlorate at a high cost and 
with a low percentage of purity. In 
many cases this not only prohibited 
the process from the standpoint of 
economy, but also gave poor results 
because of the chemical effects of the 
flame. After the failure of this 
method came the introduction of the 
liquid air process for the manufac- 
ture of oxygen, which produces gas 
with a high percentage of purity, and 
which is sold to the consumer at a 
It will be readily realized 
advantages almost 


low price. 
that these two 





supply the large demand. 
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completely eliminated the disadvan- 
tages existing before their introduc- 
tion. 

There are at present about six large 
oxygen-producing plants in this coun- 
try, which number is not sufficient to 
However, 
there are other new plants in process 
of construction, and before many 
years have elapsed there will un- 
doubtedly be an oxygen plant in 
every large city in the country. Acet- 
ylene, which possesses the highest 
calorific value of any gas, can be ob- 
tained in convenient form to meet 
practically every condition demanded 
by any working problem. It is usu- 
ally generated in carbide-to-water type 
generators, where small quantities of 
calcium carbide are added to large 
quantities of water, one pound of 
carbide to one gallon of water insur- 
ing cool and safe generation. Gen- 
erators may be had which in design 
and construction meet all the require- 
ments of the proper standards of 
safety set by the insurance interests. 
Calcium carbide, from which acetyl- 
ene is generated, may be obtained 
at exceedingly low prices and the 
manufacturers have warehouses in 
most large cities. 


Compressed Acetylene 


The only condition demanded by 
the oxy-acetylene process which is 
not met by stationary acetylene gene- 
rators is where the object to be han- 
dled cannot be brought to the 
plant, such as wrecking bridges or 
structural work, and in emergency 
welding, repair work, etc. In such 
cases acetylene dissolved and com- 
pressed in steel tanks filled with the 
liquid hydrocarbon, may be substi- 
tuted. By compressing the gas to 
about 10 atmospheres, a large volume 


is obtained in a small space. These 
tanks are easily portable. 
Oxygen and acetylene, therefore, 


can be obtained under favorable con- 
ditions. Labor has had a great deal 
to do with the accomplishments of 
the process to date, and will have a 
most important bearing on its future 
developments. Intelligent workmen 
have taken a liking to the work and 
are much interested in it. Large 
numbers are daily becoming more and 
more familiar with the most effective 
and economical operation of the blow- 
pipe. Steps are being taken to en- 
courage aftisans to enter the field 
and two large schools for the instruc- 
tion of workmen are being built, one 
in the east and another in Chicago. 
In these schools men will be taught 
to apply the blowpipe economically 
and effectively to all classes of work. 





NEW BLAST FURNACE 





Of Oriskany Ore & Iron Corporation 
Nearing Completion, 


Although work on the new blast 
furnace being erected at North Lynch- 
burg, Va., by the Oriskany Ore & 
Iron Corporation, is being rushed, 
the stack will probably not be put 
in blast before next March. A very 
open winter, however, which will per- 
mit the expediting of the work still 
unfinished, may result in advancing 
this date. The furnace, stoves, draft 
stack, boilers, cast and engine houses 
are all up. The steel trestles have 
been built and the bins are now under 
construction. Two stoves are lined 
and the work of lining the other two 
is well under way. The blowing en- 
gines are being erected. Work was 
started this week an putting down 
permanent tracks. 

The contract for the construction 
was let about 11 months ago. The 
stack, which will be 80 x 16 feet, 
equipped with four Hartman hot- 
blast stoves each 18 x 70 feet, will 
have an annual capacity of 50,000 
tons, The power equipment will 
comprise one high-pressure and one 
low-pressure Southwark blowing en- 
gine. 

Improvements have been made at 
the mines of the Oriskany company, 
consisting of a store, 15 houses and 
three miles of standard gage track. 


Tariff Revision Ignored 


Toronto, Can., Dec, 3. — Canadian 
manufacturers are commenting on the 
failure of the governor-general to dis- 
cuss tariff legislation in his opening 
speech to the Canadian parliament. 
The omission probably indicates that 
the bill creating the tariff commission, 
passed by the house of commons, but 
killed by the senate at the last session, 
will not be re-introduced this year. 
Although no comprehensive measure 
for tariff revision will probably be 
passed at this session of parliament, 
it is likely that minor changes may 
be made, including some additional 
protection for iron and steel interests. 





Heavy Coal Output.—An increase 
of 421,000 tons is shown in the coal 
production of the Dominion Coal 
Co., Glace Bay, C. B., for the first 10 
months of this year, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1911. The 
figures are 3,743,000 tons, against 3,- 
322,000 tons in 1911. Including the 
output of the Springfield mines, the 
production so far this year is ap- 
proximately 4,100,000 tons. 
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Is This a Time for New Construction? 


In the councils of producers and consumers of iron 
and steel there is at this time no question of business 
discussed so seriously, probably, as the question 
whether this is a time when capacity should be in- 
creased. Upon producers of iron and steel com- 
modities themselves, and upon producers of more 
finished products made therefrom, there is a pressure 
for deliveries which is almost unprecedented, which 
naturally brings up for discussion propositions to in- 
créase capacity. Such propositions do not meet with 
the extremely ready adoption they experienced in 
1906, or, to go farther back, in 1902. In those years, 
there was also heavy pressure for material, though 
perhaps no heavier than that which is now being felt. 
There were then fewer clouds upon the horizon. There 
was little “trust baiting’ and there was practically no 
fear of tariff revision. Labor was in excellent re- 
quest, but there was no very serious fear that men 
could not be found, either to engage in new construc- 
tion work or to man the new facilities when pro- 
vided. 

The question, to, build or not to build, at once 
brings up the question whether the present prices and 
the present demand are likely to continue. That ques- 
tion in turn immediately brings up another question, 
whether from the experiences of the past 
the present demand is large or small, whether 
or not it is above normal. Now the _ iron 
and steel business is really orderly in its irregularities. 
The saying has come to be accepted rather generally 
that it is either a prince or a pauper, and there is 


quite a degree of orderliness in its following that 
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dictum. A fact that is thoroughly established is that 
demand grows while it sleeps. After every period 
of depression, demand begins, not where it left off, 
but at a new and higher rate. 

A striking aberration of the trade in recent months 
has been its failure to realize the simple chronological 
truth that it is now five years since 1907. Five years 
is a long time in iron and steel development. A great 
deal should occur. If demand doubles in 10 years, 
then in five years it increases 41.6 per cent, for two 
such successive increases, compounded, make 100 per 
cent. 

Iron and steel making capacity has been operated 
to the limit for but a small fraction of the entire 
period of five years which has elapsed since 1907. 
In the main, the five years have been a period of rel- 
ative dullness, but if demand grows while it sleeps, 
which hitherto has been the case, then it is to be 
expected that today the real undercurrent of demand 
should be in relation to the demand of five or six 
years ago, with an allowance for a normal rate of 
growth. It is impossible, of course, to compare the 
present demand with that of any period of activity 
in the past, for the reason that the demand cannot 
be measured in tons; of the present it can merely 
be said that we are making material at a certain rate 
and the trade calls for more material than this. 
Productive rates, on the other hand, can be compared. 

As to pig iron, in 1906 we made 25,300,000 tons, 
and in October, 1907, we reached a rate of 28,000,000 
tons. Recently we have been making pig iron at the 
rate of 32,000,000 tons. That is only 26 per cent 
increase, compared with 1906, six years ago, and 
only 14 per cent increase compared with October, 
1907, five years ago. Steel ingots and castings are 
being produced at the rate of about 32,000,000 tons 
a year at present, which is 37 per cent more than 
the rate in 1906 and about 24 per cent more than the 
estimated rate in October, 1907. 

These increases in pig iron and steel in five or six 
years are small rather than large, compared with 
experience in the past. If demand has in recent 
years been increasing more slowly than formerly, 
if the old rules have broken down, no more can be 
said, but it must be proved first that such is the case. 
Past experience has been that in times of relative 
depression men think that business will no longer 
expand as it once did, but when the revival comes, 
they find that the sway of the rule has been restored. 

It may be noted also that there are evidences of a 
misconception of the quantity of new erection now 
in progress in the iron and steel industry. If new 
construction is to be regarded in the light of equal- 
ization against an increased demand, then it must be 
measured not in absolute terms, but in relative terms, 
in proportion to the existing capacity and demand. 
New construction involving an annual production of 
a million tons of pig iron or of steel represents one 
rate of expansion in a 15,000,000-ton industry, but 
only half as great an expansion in a 30,000,000-ton 
industry. Assuming that we have now a 32,000,000- 
ton industry, whether as regards pig iron or steel 
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making, new construction of one million tons is only 
3.1 per cent. It represents an annual expansion of 
3.1 per cent if a given new construction program 
can be carried out in a year, but this is never done. 
It represents less than 1.6 per cent annual expansion 
if two years are consumed in carrying through a 
given piece of work from start to finish. A conserv- 
ative average is 18 months for new construction, 
whereupon it develops that new construction involving 
one million tons annual capacity represents a rate of 
expansion of only 2 per cent a year, and the construc- 
tion program now being carried out, while it probably 
exceeds one million tons, certainly does not reach 
2,000,000 tons. In other words, the present rate of 
expansion in capacity is probably more than 2 per 
cent a year, but does not reach 4 per cent, and even 
4 per cent would be a small rate, compared with the 
precedents. Hence, we are justified in concluding that 
expansion is not now going on at an unreasonable 
rate. This fact as to the general situation may or 
may not be helpful to the individual in solving his 
own problem of whether to expand his business, 
whose success depends largely on local conditions. 





Missing His Opportunity 


An echo of the growing sentiment that the most 
effective method to check the tendency towards semi- 
socialistic and unfair legislation affecting business 
interests is in the hands of business men themselves, 
was sounded on all sides at the recent annual con- 
vention of the National Founders’ Association in New 
York. The indifference or hit-or-miss interest of 
business men in local and district politics was de- 
clared by the clearest-thinking among the leaders of 
the association. Instances were recited where the 
employer with much at stake has absolutely failed, 
through contempt of the ways of politics and politi- 
cians, of performing his full civic duty at election of 
congressmen and assemblymen. He may not have ab- 
stained from exercising his individual vote, but he 
has often let it go at that and awaited the usual result 
with an almost fatalistic frame of mind, when the 
demagog and the political agitator have been at work. 

3eing primarily a defense organization, the interest 
of the National Founders’ Association has been di- 
rected largely to labor legislation and towards com- 
bating the inequalities and unfair restrictions imposed 
by such acts. The criticism by the association of the 
inactivity of its own members in politics, however, 
may be extended to include individual employers gen- 
erally. Too many instances of their failure to rise 
to the needs of the occasions are shown in recent 
primaries, votes upon constitutional amendments and 
other elections where questions not only of importance 
now, but of increasing effect in the future, were. in- 
volved. 

There is little or no uncertainty in an issue when 
on one side is banked a solid, active and organized 
force, making its views, its desires and even its 
threats, clear and unmistakable, and while on the 
other is often a scattered and none-too-assertive op- 
position. The exigencies of practical politics make 
the result a foregone conclusion. 

There is no doubt that the great body of American 
voters mean to do the fair thing by all their fellow 
citizens. If the effect of that action is directly the 
opposite of this rule, the fault lies not so much with 
them, but with the lop-sided presentation of an issue 
which has given them little chance to grasp some of 
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the essentials of a question. Education is therefore 
the corrective agency and the safeguard for sane and 
constructive legislation. The position of the employer 
gives him broad opportunities for the dissemination 
of economic and practical truths in his own plant. 
If he is not making the most of his advantage in this 
respect, the fault is not one of commission by the 
politician and the demagog and indirectly by the gen- 
eral voting class, but is one of clear omission on his 
own part. It is time that the business men of the 
country thoroughly appreciate this fact and act upon 
it. The final effect will be much more salutary than 
that gained by deploring the tendency of the times, 





Railroad Consumption of Iron and Steel 


The re-establishment of railroad buying upon a 
large scale furnishes further proof of the claim made 
in these columns in recent years that the railroads 
do not, in this age, consume nearly as large a percent- 
age of the product of the iron industry as they did 
many years ago, when the railroads were being built 
and when the consumption of iron for other purposes 
was relatively limited. Railroad buying fell off in 
1907, and was very small indeed in 1908. In that 
and subsequent years, there were those who were 
continually sighing for the “good old days” when the 
railroads consumed “50 to 60 per cent” of the iron 
industry’s product. Attention was then called to the 
fact that owing to great changes in conditions, such a 
proportion could never be restored. On the one hand, 
the railroads were built and would expand chiefly by 
way of increasing their facilities, while on the other 
hand iron and steel products had come to be used in 
a great variety of ways not thought of in the eighties, 
when the record railroad mileage was built. Railroad 
facilities, indeed, would not need to be increased 
largely unless by an expansion in general business 
activity which would consume much iron. 


Predictions are made that next year’s rail produc- 
tion will break the record made in 1906, a trifle under 
4,000,000 tons, but even if so, the total steel prodic- 
tion will be very much larger than that of 1906, so 
that in any event the proportion of rails will be 
smaller. Even with somewhat more than 4,000,000 
tons of rail produced, the steam roads need not take 
more than 3,000,000 tons, for exports are running 
at about half a million tons a year, and rails are used 
for general industrial purposes, as well as for trolley 
lines. If 200,000 cars are built, which would be some- 
what more than this year’s output promises to be, 
there would not be absorbed more than 3,000,000 
tons of steel products, at the outside, making not over 
6,000,000 tons for the two great items. Locomotives, 
bridges, viaducts, repairs, etc., involve a tonnage small 
relative to that involved in rails and cars. If all goes 
as well as expected, there will. be produced, in 1913, 
considerably more than 25,000,000 tons of rolled iron 
and steel, while the production of iron and steel cast- 
ings will run the total tonnage to at least 35,000,000 
tons. If the railroads should take 10,000,000 tons of 
this, which is not expected, the proportion would only 
be between 28 and 29 per cent, while in rolled material 
alone, excluding castings, the proportion would not be 
much, if any, over 30 per cent. The proportion of 
the current output passing directly or indirectly to the 
railroads is smaller than these percentages. The iron 
and steel industry does not depend upon the railroads 
to anything like the extent that it did half a dozen 
years ago, much less a quarter century ago. 

















Shipbuilders Discuss Free Trade Provision 


Relating to Materials and Machinery — Treasury 





Gives a Forecast of Regulations to be Announced Soon 


(Special Correspondence ) 


Philadelphia, Dec. 3.—The topic 
which, as with other ship builders 
throughout the country, is of most 


Philadelphia ship builders 
Panama canal bill, 
by congress last 
a repre- 
Review 


interest to 
at present, 
which was passed 
August. In this connection 
sentative of THe Iron Trapt 
questioned several of the leading ship 
builders here as to what they thought 
would be the effect of this bill on 
their business, and whether they had 
any further legislation to suggest. 
“We do not ask a thing from 
congress right now, further than that 
it shall let us alone,” said Joseph 
W. Powell, assistant to the president 
of the William Cramp & Son Ship & 
Engine Building Co. Mr. Powell, al- 
though still a young man, has been 
connected with the ship building bus- 
iness for 20 years and is recognized 


is the 


as an authority on all matters per- 
taining to the industry. 
“Tf it does that for five years,” 


he continued, “we will be able to con- 
vince people in this country that it 
will be profitable to invest money in 


ships. This is especially in refer- 
ence to the Panama canal trade. At 
present, we are building four large 


ships for this service and one other 
builder has in course of construction 
eight will trade between 
the two coasts. If we are permitted 
to go ahead for five years under the 
present laws, the beginning of a real 
American merchant marine will have 
been made and sufficient experience 
gained to point the proper way for 
future legislation. 

“We strongly objected to the Panama 
canal bill as originally passed,” he said, 


vessels that 


“because it admitted foreign built 
ships to American registry for the 
foreign trade. We know that the 
provision for the free entry of ship 
building materials, inserted in con- 
ference, was a sop thrown to ship 


builders in return for the damage to 
our position due to this change in 
our navigation laws, and we are will- 
ing to take what advantage we can 
of this law since congress has shown 
a desire to help us in this way. But 
it is a fact that it cannot benefit us 
to any great extent. When the sec- 
retary of the treasury, however, an- 
nounced that he would so construe 


the law as to permit a man to go 
purchase a 


abroad, vessel, take it 


then bring it into this 
free, the ground that it 
was included under ship building ma- 
forced to complain 


apart and 


country on 
terials, we were 
in order to prevent our business from 
being killed outriyzht. 


“These treasury regulations, as they 


will be issued, however,” said Mr. 
Powell, “have been changed since 
our protest to overcome this objec- 
tion and, in fact, now considerably 
restrict the classes of articles that 
are entitled to free entry.” 

Mr. Powell was asked if he thought 
the free entry clause would prove 
of advantage to ship builders. 

“We have a drawerful of quota- 


tions,” he answered, “on ship building 
materials of all kinds from abroad, 
and, with a few isolated exceptions, 
we find it will be cheaper to buy the 
goods here, under the present market 
conditions.” 
Unlike other ship builders talked 
with, De Courcy May, chairman of 
the board of the New York Ship 
Building Co., Camden, N. J., has not 


yet formed a definite opinion as to 
the merits or demerits of the Panama 
canal bill. 

“What do you think of the bill?” 


was asked Mr. May. 

“IT don’t know what to think of it, 
he replied, after a moment’s thought. 
“T do not as yet know what the law 
means and I don’t believe anyone 
else knows. In fact, the bill 
rushed through with other legislation 
and | not 


” 


was 


at the eleventh hour do 


believe congress itself knew just what 


it meant when it was passed.” 

“Do you think the provision to 
permit the free admission of ship 
building materials is one-which will 
benefit the ship builders?” 

“Tt all depends on what will be 
included under the term ship building 
materials,” said Mr. May. “If boil- 


ers-and engines are admitted free it 
will harm us considcrably. I do not 
believe, however, that such will be 
the construction put upon this term, 
or that this law will make it possible 
to import ‘knocked-down’ free 
of duty. 

“The free admission of ship’s hard- 
ware and some other materials, the 
manufacturing cost of which is made 
up mainly of labor charges, would 
be of some advantage to us, due to 
the lower wages which are paid 
abroad. This, of course, de- 


ships 


would 





pend on the conditions in the foreign 


markets compared with those in the 


American market.” 

“Are you then of the opinion that, 
eliminating the labor in the 
yards, it still build 
a vessel in this country than abroad?” 

"3 68," Mr. May. “You 
remember that the labor in the yards 
is not the labor item entering 
into the cost of the ship. There is a 
labor charge attached to part 
of the ship before the materials are 
brought into the yard.” 

The treasury department has issued 
a statement in which it says that the 
will be some- 
originally 
and 


cost. of 


costs more to 


said must 


only 


every 


issued 
than 
customs 


regulations as 
what broader 
drafted in the 
at the same time somewhat 
stricted than was at one time contem- 


those 
division 
more re- 
plated. 
Machinery entitled to 
the 
auxiliary 


will not be 


free entry. Included in term 


“machinery” will be ma- 
steam winches, 


and 


chinery such as pumps, 
hoisting engines, electric motors 
generators and condensers. 

The term “outfit and 
will be defined as including all port- 
able articles not permanently incor- 
porated in the hull or machinery and 
will tackle, boats, 
life wireless ap- 
paratus, searchlights, lamps, bedding, 
small arms, etc., 
consumable sup- 


equipment” 


include rigging, 


saving apparatus, 
furniture, tableware, 
but not 
plies 
etc. 

The term “outfit equipment” 
will also be held to include not only 
the original outfitting and equipping, 


will include 


such as coal, food. medicine, 


and 
but also renewals and replacements. 


Materials defined as includ- 
merchandise 


will be 
ing suitable for use in 
the construction or repair of a vessel, 
or to be incorporated therein after 
having undergone a process of manu- 
facture subsequent to importations, 
or in its condition as imported, pro- 
vided it has been purchased in the 
open market and was not constructed 
or fabricated special order or 
after a_ special This would 
include raw material such as pig iron 
and lumber, rough forgings and cast- 
but not finished ones, nuts, 
screws, bolts, plates, ships’ 
knees, flooring and other things which, 


are useful 


on a 
design. 


ings, 
steel 
though complete articles, 
as parts in the construction of some- 
thing else 

















Exploration on Michigan Ranges 


Construction work at the Rogers 
mine, in the Iron River district, Mich- 
igan, and owned by the Rogers-Brown 
interests, is nearing completion and 
the mine has been placed in commis- 


sion. Ore is being hoisted and is go- 
ing into stock. The mine has the 
first concrete shaft put down in the 
Iron River district, necessitated by 
the overburden, which was 140 feet 
thick and treacherous. The shaft is 
29 feet in diameter, with a rectangular 
interior divided into four compart- 
ments. The ore body lies at a depth 
of about 1,000 feet, contrary to the 
old theory that all deposits at the 
western end of the Menominee range 
are pockets, lying at a depth of less 
than 500 feet. Various properties in 
that region have been abandoned, 
their ore bodies supposedly having 
been exhausted, and some of these 
mines have since been re-opened, and 
are [now producing. After this, the 
limit of depth was placed at about 
1,000 feet, as that at which the maxi- 
mum of production might be expect- 
ed, and many properties in the Iron 
River field were drilled on that theory 
and abandoned, the Sherwood being 
an example. The Johnson property 
at Ice lake is another instance, but 
the Florence Iron Co. was not sat- 
isfied with results there and this year 
decided to drill the property again. 
At a depth of over 1,000 feet, a de- 
posit of high-grade ore has _ been 
opened under the heavy capping of 
mixed: ore, gray slates, jasper and 
quartz. 

Due in part to the discoveries in 
the Mastodon field by the Longyear- 
Pillsbury-Bennett interests, and in the 
Carpenter lands by M. A. Hanna & 
Co., considerable exploration is in 
progress in the Crystal Falls district. 
The Longyear interests have increased 
the number of drills at work in Sec- 
tion 13, T. 43-R. 32. It was reported 
recently that the United States Steel 
Corporation, operating in the adjoin- 
ing Section 12, on a tract owned by 
the Michigan Iron & Land Co., has 
encountered ore, and favorable re- 
ports also have come from the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co., drilling in that 
section. Although the Mastodon 


country was explored unsuccessfully 


ee 
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before, three large mines appear to 
be in sight now. At the northern rim 
of the Crystal Falls district, the Nett 
River field is being tested again. 
Previous explorers there were the 
Whitesides interests of Duluth and 
M. A. Hanna & Co. The Steel Cor- 
poration is now at work and the field 
will be given a more systematic in- 
vestigation. 

The Buckeye mine at Common- 
wealth, Wis., owned by Oglebay, 
Norton & Co., of Cleveland, is again 
in commission and will be worked 
through the winter at full capacity. 
The mine has been idle since April, 
but its stockpile of 50,000 tons was 
shipped during the summer. To per- 
mit necessary and extensive repairs, 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. has 
closed No. 9 shaft of the Ashland 
mine, at Ironwood, on the Gogebic 
range. Good results are reported from 
the exploratory work of M. A. Hanna 
& Co. in Section 17, T. 47-R. 45, near 
Wakefield, on the same range. The 
ore lies near the surface and chura 
drills are now being used to supple- 
ment the diamond drills. The old 
Banner property, at the eastern end 
of the Gogebic range, is to be ex- 
plored by the Longyear interests, 
and diamond drill equipment has been 
sent to the tract. Considerable low- 
grade ore was found in that region 
some years ago. 


Another Shipper on the Cuyuna 


Officers of the Iron Mouftain M:n- 
ing Co., who recently visited the com- 
pany’s properties on the Cuyuna 
range, stated that the company plans 
to ship ore next season. The shaft 
of the mine near Crosby will be en- 
larged to three compartments to the 
130-foot level, and negotiations are 
underway for the building of a rail- 
road spur to the mine from cither 
the Soo line or the Cuyuna Northern 
railroad. Considerable high-grade man- 
ganese ore is said to be on the durap, 
taken out in the process of opening 
the mine. About 25 men will be em- 
ployed two shifts per day through- 
out the winter. Several transfers in- 
volving property in the vicinity of 
Brainerd indicate more mining activi- 
ty in that vicinity in the near future. 








First Aid Work 


Mine rescue car No, 8, which the 
bureau of mines has equipped for 
use on all of the Michigan ranges, 
arrived in Ironwood, Mich., Nov. 27, 
and will make ‘that place its head- 
quarters. In anticipation of the arriv- 
al of the car, a meeting of mine man- 
agers was held a few days before at 
Ironwood, to make preliminary 
arrangements for its opera- 
tion. Among those present were: 
George H. Abeel and Percy S. Wil- 
liams, of Ogtebay, Norton & Co.; 
Henry Rowe and Andrew G. Hedin, 
of the Oliver company; Luther C. 
Brewer, of the Newport mine; J. M. 
Davis, Capt. Lukey and W. J. Davis, 
of Pickands, Mather & Co.; W. E. 
McRandle, of the Lake Superior 
Iron & Chemical Co.; and J. M. 
Bush, of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co. The safety inspectors present 
were: Mr. Conibear, of the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs company, and W. C. Cong- 
don, of the Newport mine. Messrs. 
Steidle and Grove, of the bureau of 
mines at Pitsburgh, outlined briefly 
the work that the bureau purposes 
to do through the rescue car. Be- 
fore adjournment, resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, in which pro- 
vision was made for the training of 
men at each mine on the Gogebic 
range, in accordance with the work as 
planned by the bureau, and for the 
presentation of the bureau’s stereop- 
ticon views, showing first-aid and 
rescue work, accidental statistics, etc. 

At Chisholm, on the Mesabi range, 
a demonstration of “first aid to the 
injured” work was given recently, 
which was attended by a large num- 
ber of employes of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., in that district. These 
demonstrations are meeting with ap- 
proval from employes. . They show 
the best methods to be pursued in 
all forms of accidents, preparatory 
to taking the injured to the hospital, 
such as bandaging, resuscitating, re- 
lief from pain, etc. The meetings 
are attended by superintendents as 
well as miners and shift bosses. The 
local work is im charge of Jesse 
Madsen. 


The Imperial mine of the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., at Michigamme, is 
expected to resume operations soon, 
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superintendent of 


John H. Davis, 


the steel foundry operated by the 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, resigned 
Dec, 1. 

Walter Wood, of R. D. Wood & 
Co., 400 Chestnut street, Philadel- 


phia, is expected to return this week 
from a trip to Cuba. 

C. F. Rand, president of the Spanish- 
American Iron Co., is in Cuba, in 
connection with the iron ore interests 
of his company there. He will return 
about the middle of the month. 

W. H. Lewis, Detotrr, Mich., 
been appointed manager of the coal 
department of Pickands, Mather & 
Co., at Detour, He succeeds William 
L. Sherwood, who Nov. 10. 

Charles H. Chester, lately connected 
with the plants of the Semet-Solvay 
Co., at North Lebanon and Chester, 
Pa., has been the plant 
at Steelton, Pa., as 
intendent. 

E. W. Strong is now 


publicity for the American Vanadium 


has 


died 


assigned to 


assistant super- 


manager of 


Co.. and the Vanadium Sales Co., 
Pittsburgh. He was formerly with 
the American Locomotive Co., New 


York City. 

W. D. Barry, who has been man- 
ager of the New Brighton, Pa., works 
of the Keystone Bronze Co., has been 
superintendent of 


New 


general 
Pittsburgh and 


appointed 
both the 
ton plants, 


Brigh- 


William Jennings, treasurer of the 
Jackson Mfg. Co., elected 
president of the Commonwealth Trust 
Pa., -the oldest 
that portion of 


has been 


Co., of Harrisburg, 
trust company in 
Pennsylvania. 

Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the 
board of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, returned this 
from a trip to He 
spent about three months inspecting 


week Europe 
foreign plants of the company. 

Peter Thilges, connected with the 
Simmons Mfg. Co., Wis., 
for the past 14 years, has been named 
superintendent of the 
For the past 10 years 


Kenosha, 


assistant com- 


pany’s plant. 


he has been superintendent of con- 
struction. 
Walter A. Johnson has been ap- 


pointed manager of the Atlanta, Ga., 
the Pneumatic 


Chicago, 


office of 


Tool Co., 


Independent 
succeeding John 
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J. Keefe, deceased. Mr. Johnson has 
been Pittsburgh representative of the 
company. 

E, E. Slick, former chief engineer 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
who resigned to become general man- 
ager of the Cambria Steel Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. has been presented a 
diamond-studded_ gold 
and charm by Carnegie 

C. G. Rowlette, for 
years general manager of 
ter (W. Va.) plant of the 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
a dinner a few days ago. 
lette, on account of his 
decided to enter another line of work. 


watch, chain 
officials 

last five 
the Ches- 


American 


the 


tendered 
Mr. Row- 
health, has 


was 


James W. Galvin, assistant superin- 


tendent of the open-hearth depart- 





HERBERT P. HOWELL 


Assistant to the First Vice President 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., now 
an High Official of a New 
York Bank. 
Har- 


Steel Co., Indiana 


resigned to 


Inland 
Ind., 
superintendent of the open-hearth de- 
the open-hearth 
Alton \lton, 


ment, 


bor, has become 
new 


Steel Co.., 


partment of 
plant of the 
Til. 

Thomas A. Edison, 
presidency of the various com- 
panies manufacturing and handling 
the Edison inventions at West 
Orange, N. J., Frank L. Dyer, 
who has resigned. It is declared in 
an official statement that Mr, Edison 


has assumed 


the 


vice 


sSkaMentin 
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assume super- 


the 


desires to personal 


vision of companies’ policies in 


been 


the future. Heretofore he has 
only a director. 

G. M. Pott, of St. Louis, has been 
named master mechanic of the Ma- 


honing Valley works of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
as successor to George C. Ashworth, 
who has held the position for the past 


three years. 

E. O. Murray, I*. C. Yeates, W. B. 
Enck, Harold Masters and William 
McGee are among the employes of 
the Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., who have moved to Pittsburgh 
as a result of the location of the 


freight and purchasing departments 


in that city. 

Anthony Baker, who is superinten- 
dent of the Oneida street foundry of 
the Stearns Hardware Mfg. Co. 


Syra- 


cuse, N. Y., will be superintendent 
of the Economy foundry, recently 
leased by E. C. Stearns & Co., that 
city. He will be succeeded in his 
present position by Stephen Black- 
ford. 


C. F. Chase, who has been 
of the stationary engine 
of the M. 


has been appointed sales manager of 


manager 
department 
Ind., 


Rumely Co., La Porte, 


the gas engine department of the 
Falk Co., Milwaukee, Wis. He was 
formerly associated with the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. for many 
years. 

Thomas Neal, who has been presi- 
dent of the General Motors Co. for 


the past two years, has resigned to 
become chairman of the 
directors. He is to be succeeded 
by Charles W. Nash, of Flint, Mich., 
manager of the Buick Motor Car Co. 


board of 


Mr. Nash was elected a director of 
the board, succeeding James N. Wal- 
lace, who declined re-election. 
Herbert’ P. Howell, assistant to the 
first vice president of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., and one of the best known 
men in the iron and steel trade in 
the Pittsburgh district, has heen 
elected to the vice presidency of the 
National Bank of Commerce, of New 
York City. He will leave the Car- 
negie company at the end of the 
year and will have charge of the 
commercial credits of the New York 
bank after that time. The rise of 
Mr. Howell in the iron and steel 
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world has been both remarkable and 
interesting. After clerking in a West- 
moreland county (Pa.) country store 
for some time, his ambition took him 
to the city. He joined the ranks of 
the Carnegie company in 1889 as a 
clerk and got his early training with 
the night force. After spending 
about a year at this work, he was 
transferred to the sales department 
and subsequently took charge of the 
order end of this work. In 1896 he 
Was appointed assistant to the credit 
manager of the company and five 
years later, Mr. Howell was ap- 
pointed credit manager, which title 
has since been changed to assistant 
to the first vice president. During 
the past few years, he has been di- 


W. A. KEIRN 
Who Was Re-Elected Treasurer of the Pitts- 


yurgh Publicity Association. He is 
Advertising Manager of the 
Mesta Machine Co. 


b] 





rectly associated with H. P. Bope. 
Mr. Howell’s successor has not yet 
been announced. 

R. L. Woodward has been appointed 
manager of the New England branch 
of the Strong, Carlisle & Hammond 
Co., Cleveland, the office of which 
was recently moved from 180 High 
street to 200 Congress street, Boston. 
The new store has a large floor space, 
which will make possible the carrying 
of a complete stock of Strong steam 
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specialties and Frankfort furnaces. It 
is located in the center of the busi- 
ness district. 


W. E. Koop, of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Drying Machine Co., Garland Mourn- 
ing, of the Abell Elevator Co., Louis- 
ville, and W. P. Davis, manufacturer’s 
agent and dealer in iron and steel, 
also of that city, have been elected 
to membership in the Louisville Ro- 
tary Club, an organization the mem- 
bership of which is limited to one 
representative ot each line of busi- 
ness in the city. 

W. A. Keirn, advertising manager 
of the Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been re-elected treasurer 
of the Pittsburgh Publicity Associa- 
tion. J. C. McQuiston, advertising 
manager of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., the retiring president of the 
organization. was prsented a _ hand 
bag containing a silver mounted tray- 
eling set in recognition of the work 
he has performed for the association. 
The election was held Nov. 29. 

Frederick L. Lambert, for nine 
years superintendent of the foundry 
department of the Fairbanks-Morse 
Mfg. Co.’s Eclipse works, at Beloit, 
Wis., has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent of the 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. Mr. 
Lambert was associated with the 
Fairbanks-Morse Beloit works for 18 
years. Associates presented him with 
a watch, chain and charm in token 
of their esteem. 

William E. Hartman has resigned 
his position as managing engineer of 
the H. Koppers Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of by-product coke ovens. 
Some additional changes have also 
been made in the organization and 
the list of officials is now as follows: 
President, H,.Koppers; first vice pres- 
ident, John C. McMath; second vice 
president, Thomas V. Salt; chief en- 
gineer, Allan Strale; secretary and 
treasurer, Joseph M. Butler. 

Clarence A. Earl has been elected 
president of the Universal Machine 
Screw Co., New Britain, Conn., which 
was recently purchased by the Amer- 
ican Hardware Corporation. He is 
manager of the Corbin Screw division 
of the American Hardware Corpora- 
tion, and was formerly vice president 
of that company. F. Goodwin Smith, 
Hartford, Conn., has been chosen sec- 
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retary and treasurer. The board of 
directors comprises the president and 
treasurer, with Col. C. L. F. Robin- 
son, Hartford, president of the Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co.; S. C. 
Dunham, Hartford, president of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., and Col. 
Charles M. Jarvis, president of the 
American Hardware Corporation. 


F. A, J. FitzGerald, formerly chief 
chemist’ of the Carborundum Co., at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., spoke recently 
at Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, 
on “Experimenting with the Electric 
Furnace.” Mr. FitzGerald, a leading 
authority in this country on electric 
furnaces, illustrated his talk by lan- 
tern slides and by an exhibit of elec- 





J. C. MeQUISTON 


\dvertising Manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Who Retires as 
President of Publicity Association 


tric furnace products. The lecture 
was well attended by metallurgists 
who have followed. Mr. FitzGerald 
since he became engaged in private 
practice. “Electric furnaces,” he said, 
“are coming more and more into use 
owing to their. economy in compari- 
son with fuel furnaces. This econ- 
omy is manifest not only in regions 
where energy from water power is 
much cheaper than from coal, but 
also in such districts where the elec- 
tric energy is obtained from coal.” 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
* Prince's Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 23. 


Pig Iron.—Prices on pig iron have 
hardened, and Cleveland warrants last 
week reached the highest price for 
the past 12 years. Although the im- 
outlook in the near east is 

for the advance, the real 
influence is the enormous demand, 
and which is likely to increase. <A 
number of contracts have been placed 
at prices well above recent quotations. 
In the Cleveland district yesterday, 
transactions were on the basis of £68 
ls ($16.66), a penny lower than the 
previous day. The advance 
during the week was nearly 2s. The 
amount now held in store is 253,000 
tons. In the Birmingham district, 
foundry iron of a low grade was sold 
The increase 
finished steel 


proved 
ascribed 


price 


at an advance of 3s. 
of 5s in the price of 
has hardened the market for raw ma- 
terial. The demand of the Cumber- 
land district greatly exceeds the out- 
put of the 20 blast furnaces. 
Finished Steel and _  Iron.—Steel 
plates and sections have been ad- 
vanced 5s by the makers 
of the Midlands, the north of England 
and Scotland. The association has 
used its influence for some time to 
restrain prices with a view of keeping 
out foreign competition. This com- 
petition has not been in evidence to 
any great extent, although it is pos- 
sible to buy in Germany at lower 
prices, as the Germans are unable 
to satisfy their own requirements. It 
is reported here that the largest steel 
works in Germany is on the point of 
closing down, owing to a coal short- 
age caused by the railway conges- 
tion incident to the Balkan war. From 
Sheffield, it is reported that the Unit- 
ed States is buying more high class 
steel every week, with exports of 
steel and steel goods to France and 
Germany on a larger scale than ever. 
Large orders have also been received 
from Canada, India, Japan, Australia 


associated 


and South Africa. Wrought iron is 
not quite as strong as steel, although 
there are plenty of orders on the 
books. This condition is due to the 
fact that consumers restrict their 
buying to only urgent requirements. 
Price concessions will not be made, 


however, as the ascertainment of the 
wages board, which will probably be 
published next week, will carry anoth- 
er increase in wages. Tin plate is 
very firm. Ship builders are expect- 
ing that a number of battleships will 
be ordered within a short time. and 
several of the large works are mak- 

meet this pros- 
Among reports is- 


ing extensions to 


pective business. 











sued by several companies are the 
following: Cargo Fleet Iron Co., 
with a profit of £105,000, an increase 
of £20,000 over last year; South 
Durham Steel & Iron Co., a profit of 
£210,000; Askam & Millom Hema- 
tite, a profit of £58,000. The Midland 
Iron Co. has declared a dividend of 
5 per cent. 


LARGE IMPROVEMENTS 


To be Made by Lake Superior Cor- 
poration at Soo Plant. 

The steel plant of the Lake Su- 
perior Corporation at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., is to be greatly extend- 
ed at mil- 
lion 


cost of several 
blast 


coking 


once, at a 
dollars. Another 
built and the 

Other activities will be 
proportionately enlarged. Land has 
been bought by the corporation to 
permit of extensions. 


furnace 
will be plant 


increased. 


Ore Shipments Decrease 
Considerably 
shipped from the province of Ontario 
during the first nine months of 1912 
than during the corresponding period 
last according to returns fur- 
nished by the Ontario government. 
The reduction in the production of 
thé province totals 136,603 tons. The 
output of pig iron, however, shows a 
large increase, being 452,021 
against 296,856 tons last year. 


less iron ore was 


year, 


tons, as 





Obituaries 


Loyal T. Ives, who in 1872 founded 
the Loyal T. Needle Works, 
New Brunswick, N. J., which manu- 


Ives 


factures a large portion of the world’s 
output of knitting machine 
died at New Brunswick, Nov. 30, after 
a number of years’ illness of paraly- 


needles, 


sis. He was aged 69. 

Angus G. Mackay, president of the 
J. L. Morrison Co., New York City, 
and a pioneer in the manufacture of 
book binding machinery; died at 
Brooklyn, Dec. 1, at the age of 77. 
He not invented book-binding 
machines, but acquired valuable pat- 
the 


only 


ents for his company when de- 


mand was small. 
Joseph Davenport, who built the 


first locomotive pilot in 1840 and is 


credited with building the first 
wrought iron cantilever bridge and 
the first locomotive engineer’s cab, 
died Noy. 28, at his home in Massil- 
lon, O., aged 97 years. The pilot was 
built for the Boston & Lowell rail- 


road as a snow plow and had boards 
on the side to shove the snow away. 
Its success in preventing cows being 
run over, led to its general adoption. 
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NICKEL PLANTS 


Show Large Increase.—Demand for 
War Material. 


Ottawa, Can. Dec. 3.—Large in- 
creases in existing nickel plants and 
the construction of new ones at Sud- 
bury, Ont., are at present in progress 
as a direct result of the demand for 
follow- 
ing Where 
two or three years ago the Canadian 


steel in material 


European unrest. 


nickel war 


recent 


Copper Co., the greatest producer of 
nickel in the carefully 
nursing the market for fear that the 


world, was 
supply would be greater than the de- 
mand, it is now buying new ranges 
operations in an 


and enlarging its 


endeavor to supply its orders. 


Although it has already large ore 
resources, the company has_ just 
bought part of the Northern range 
from the Lake Superior Power Co. 
It is also opening up the Froude 
mine and other old workings which 
have been allowed to lie idle for 
years. Its example is now being 
followed by other companies where 
once it held wndisputed dominion. 
The Mond Nickel Co., which has 
been shipping small quantities of 


nickel to England for some years 
past, is putting up a large and up-to- 
date smelter and will carry on opera- 
tions on a much larger scale. The 
Dominion Nickel Co. will build a new 
smelter at Cobalt. This company has 
held valuable properties 
such as the Whistle and Murray 
mines, but only lately has the mar- 
ket for the ore broadened enough to 
warrant it to enter into competition 


for years 


with such a formidable competitor 
as the International Nickel Co. M. 
J. O’Brien, the Renfrew, Ont., mn- 


lionaire, and J. R. Booth, the Ottawa 
lumberman, are the principal stock- 
holders in the new company. 


Baritone at the Forge 


Titta Ruffo, the world-famous bari- 
tone, was the guest of Alba B. John- 
son, president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, recently. Work at 
one shop of the sus- 
pended for at least half an hour while 
the baritone took off his coat, rolled 
up his sleeves, stood before a blazing 
forge and with admirable dexterity 
fashioned from a red hot bar a cornu- 
copia, which he afterward presented 
to Mr. Johnson. Fifteen years ago, 
Ruffo was working in his father’ 
iron foundry in Rome earning but 
His salary is 


works was 


s 
? 
day. present 
night. 


francs a 
$2,000 a 
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EADING 


In New York, the machinery business continues 
While the orders booked last week, did not 


aggregate as large a total as in some recent weeks, 


active. 


dealers there see no cause for anxiety. The tendency 
to hold off buying equipment at this season, when 
conditions will permit it, is considered as an abnormal 
feature of year-end trade. New York dealers will 
not consider it an unfavorable sign respecting the 
future if, from now until Jan. 1, 1913, the volume of 
business declines. The New York Central & Hudson 
River railroad has submitted a small list of shop 
equipment and the manufacturing indusiries in the 
cast have a large aggregate of inquiries out for small 
lots of machinery. Eastern dealers are basing their 
oplimism regarding a continuance of good business 
through next year on the fact that general conditions 
are better at the end of this year than at the close 
cf either 1910 or 1911. 

In Pittsburgh, tool builders that 
a fair volume of business is being enjoyed despite the 
fact that the market is experiencing somewhat of a 
lull. There has been a gocd demand for shears. The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad, the E. L. Ess- 
ley Machinery Co., Chicago, the Muskingum Iron & 
Metal Co., Zanesville, O., and the Berwind-White 
Coal Co., Philadelphia, are among the concerns to 
recenily close negotiations for shears of various sizes. 
There has been a gcod demand for condensers and 


machine advise 


New Construction company will 


ANUFACTURING 
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gas producers. Sellers of second hand machinery 
have had considerable call for single tools. 

In Cleveland, the slackening in the machine tool 
trade, which has been in evidence for several weeks. 
continues and there is a decrease from the heavy 
volume of orders apparent since July. Some dealers 
report a satisfactory aggregate of business closed and 
pending. Other dealers, however, report a big drop, 
this condition holding true with some who previously 
have been enjoying good business. Reasons ascribed 
for the lull are the uncertainty of some business men 
relative to congressional action on the tariff, which 
has caused the postponing of plant improvements, and 
tc the usual dullness of the closing months of the 
year. 

In Cincinnati, the machinery market export busi- 
ness is the best at the present time, but domestic 
trade is expected to improve after the first of the 
year. Several large machine tocl lists, now pending, 
will probably be closed by that time, and there are 
rumors that two or three railroads will also be in 
the market for a large number of tools within the 
next month or so. Most of the business at present 
is for single crders, of which a large number are 
coming from railroads. From general reports received 
from machine tool makers in that territory, Novem- 
ber was about equal to October in the amount of 
business transacted. Neither month, however, was as 
good as either August or September. 


150 skilled equip car shops at 














Irvine, Ky., 





The Union Malleable Co., East 
Moline, Ill., is erecting a 65 x 82-foot 
addition to its foundry. 

The plant of the J. V. Pilcher Mfg. 
Co., Ky., which 
manufactures 
will probably be enlarged in the near 


Louisville, company 


sheet metal novelties, 
future. 

The Wedgerite Chemical Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., intends to build a factory 
that 
of its product as soon as a 


for manufacture 


can 


near city the 
site 
be decided 
The Co., 
N. -Yy the 


ditions being made at its plant com- 


upon. 
Steel 


have 


Halcomb Syracuse, 


expects to two ad- 


pleted by Jan. 15. Both will be used 
for the manufacture of wire. 

The Clinchfield & Ohio 
railroad has Elkhorn 
City, Ky., 40 will 


utilize as a 


Carolina, 
purchased at 
which it 
machine 


acres 
site for car and 
shops. 4s 
A factory will be erected at Brant- 
ford, Ont., by the Chapin Auto. Cycle 
0, cost $10,000. The 


which will 


mechanics. 

The Crosby Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has let the contract for the structura} 
steel for a power house to be erect- 
ed at the company’s plant at Pract 
street. 

An addition estimated to cost $50,- 
600 will be erected by the Superior 
Co., Cleveland. The new 
structure will be 90 x 300 feet and 
will contain the and pattern- 
making departments. 


Foundry 
machine 
The General Electric Co. is buil.l- 
ing an addition to its plant at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., consisting of a storage 
house and a repair shop. The buwild- 
ing will be 102 x 200 feet, one story, 
and will cost $56,000. 

It is reported that the Oxford Cep- 
per Co., Bayonne, N. J)., is having 
plans prepared for an extensive cop- 
per working plant near Chrom-, N. 
J. The company recently purchase] 
a large tract of land near that place. 

It is reported that the Louisville & 


Nashville railroad will establish and 


which point it is now constructing a 
line from Winchester. The general 
ofices of the company are in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
The Detroit Chair Co., Detroit, 
Mich., is planning with Daniel F. 
Murphy, of the real estate depart- 
ment of the Fidelity & Columbia 
Trust Co., Louisville, Ky., the es- 
tablishment of a chair factory at the 
latter city. The site has been se- 
lected. 


The contract for the new factory to 
be erected by the Guide Motor Lamp 
Co., Clevelaid, on Madison avenue 
N. W., near West 114th street, has 
been awarded to the Uhl-Jaster Co. 
The building will be of brick, steel 
and reinforced concrete, two stories, 
60 x 130 feet. 


The American Brass Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., has awarded the C. T. 
Wills Co., New York, the contract 
for the erection of an office building 
at Grand and Meadow streets. The 
building will be of brick and steel, 
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68 x 231 feet, three stories, with base- 
ment. 

Plans have been filed in New York 
for a four-story brick factory 200 x 
205 feet and an extension 54 x 51 
feet, to be erected on Freeman ave- 
nue, Long Island City, for the Arrow 
Motor Co. Construction work will 
be started at once. The estimated 
cost of the structure is $300,000 and 
equipment will approximate $200,000. 

The Goodyear Improvement Co., a 
subsidiary of the Goodyear Rubber 
Co., has filed plans at the New York 
building bureau for a large manufac- 
turing plant to be erected on Jackson 
avenue, Long Island City. The struc- 
ture will be 52 x 268 feet and four 
stories high. It is estimated that it 
will cost $225,000. 


The Duryea Mfg. Co., Hoboken 
avenue, Jersey City, N. J., has pur- 
chased a factory site in the Green- 
ville section of that city, and will 


commence building operations at once. 
The property is situated on the New 
York bay shore and the Lehigh 
Valley railroad and measures 219 x 
220 feet. 

William D. Harper, building  in- 
spector of Milwaukee, Wis., has grant- 
ed a permit to A. L. and Harold D. 
Richards for the erection of the 11- 
story Hotel Wisconsin, to be built at 
174-178 Third street, that city, at a 
cost of $365,000. It will be of steel 
and concrete construction. The Raulf 
Construction Co. has been awarded 
the general contract. 

Municipal asphalt repair plants are 
being built by the Hetherington & 
Berner Iron Works, Indianapolis, for 
the cities of Chicago, Detroit and 
Camden, N. J. The Detroit plant is 
being built as an addition to the one 
operated successfully there for the 
last nine while the Chicago 
plant will be one of the largest of its 
kind in the country. 

Announcement has been made by 
Col. A. D. Davidson, land commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Northern rail- 
way, that arrangements are com- 
pleted for the immediate construction 
of car building shops at Port Mann, 
B. C. The plans provide for ma- 
chine shops, repair shops for cars 
and locomotives, storehouses, lumber 


years, 


sheds, yard, etc. 

Three buildings will be erected by 
the Standard Machinery Co., 7 Bever- 
ly street, Providence, R. I., on a new 
site of six acres, in Auburn, R. I. The 
new location is on the Shore Line 
division of the N. Y., N. H. & H. rail- 


road, and is about four miles from 
the present quarters at Providence. 
The new plant will comprise the 


main building, 175 x 350 feet; a forge 
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and 


boiler 
Ground 


shop, 100 x 100 
engine house, 60 x 60 feet. 
will be broken within a week and the 
company expects to occupy the new 
plant next spring. The new quarters 
will be three times the the 
company’s present plant. A 
plant, including engines and boilers, 
will be installed, as new 
electric crane and steam hammers. 


The Hart-Hutchinson Co. 
cured an option on about 45 acres in 
New Britain, Conn., fronting on the 
tracks of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad. If the transac- 


feet; a 


size of 
power 


well as a 


has se- 


tion is completed a large manufac- 
turing plant will be erected. The 


company recently purchased the locker 
manufacturing rights from the Hart 
& Cooley Mfg. Co. 

Abram P. Morris, president of the 
Second Hand Machinery Co., New- 
ark, N. J., has purchased an additional 
plot, 95 x 103 feet, on Chestnut street. 
This places practically the entire 
block under control of the company 
used as a factory site. A 
four stories high, of brick 
the near 


to be 
building, 
and stone, will be erected in 
future. 

F. P. Sheldon & Son, 
R. L., are the architects under whose 
supervision additions are being made 
to the weave shed and spinning mill 
of the Brookside mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn. A large additional installation 
of spindles, looms and power equip- 
ment will be made. Sullivan & Mc- 
Nally Co., Paterson, N. J., are hand- 
ling the construction work. 

The Insley Mfg..Co., manufacturer 
of contractors’ supplies and industrial 


Providence, 


equipment, Indianapolis, will erect a 
two-story factory, 90 x 240 feet, of 
fire proof construction, at Olney and 
Lasalle and the belt railway 
tracks, that city. The estimated cost 
is $15,000. The company recently suf- 
fered severe damage by fire at its 
plant on South Meridian street. The 
new site comprises 4.31 acres. 

The Inland Iron Co.; Fresno, Cal., 
advising in reference to the report 
that it would erect a manufacturing 
plant, states that such is not the case 
as its business is exclusively whole- 
sale iron, steel and heavy hardware. 
The company will erect a five-story 
building, 50 x 150 feet, of brick and 
approxi- 


streets 


cost 
purpose of 


construction, to 
mately $30,000, for the 
conducting its business. 
A galvanizing plant will be con- 
structed by the Riverside Foundry 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., immediately. 
It will be equipped to do general 
work. Homer Manvel is president 
of the company. Other officers are: 


steel 
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M, J. 
Rockwell, 
Charles E. 
ager. The 
prises the officers and W. N. 
eroy and Ella D. Lewis. 

will be erected by 
Steel Co., 
Cleveland, on 


Bigelow, vice president; J. S. 
secretary and_ treasurer; 
McKinstry, general man- 
com- 


board of directors 


Pom- 


the Hy- 
3152 East — 


three 


Shops 
draulic Pressed 
Sixty-first street, 
acres of a tract of six acres just pur- 
that company between East 
Bellford avenue. 
The land switch from the 
Pennsylvania and Erie and 
is well located for a steel plant ad- 
dition. C. W. Scofield, secretary, 
states that the other three acres will 


chased by 


Fifty-fifth street and 


has tracks 


railroads 


be reserved for future use. 
The Conneaut Shovel 
neaut, O., which recently 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $150,- 
COO, that it has started the 
erection of a shovel plant, and has 
the foundations all in. This plant 
will be 246 x 500 feet, of saw-tooth 
construction, and equipped with indi- 
vidual motor-driven machinery. The 
company will be in the market for a 
complete line of shovel machinery 
for making strap back shovels, and 
a generating unit of from 150 to 2:0 


Co., Con- 


increased 


advises 


horsepower. 


Machine Tools 


The list of machine tools 
New York dealers by the New York 
Central & Hudson River railroad in- 
cludes the following: One 
roll, one vertical punch, one flu2 cut- 
ter, one flue welder and a large blow- 


sent to 
1 1 
hbenuing 


= 
Power Plant Equipment 


The Troy Gas Co. will spend $100,- 
COO for new equipment for its power 
plant in Troy, N. Y. 

Kamloops, B. C., has called for 
tenders for 1,000 horsepower steam, 
pumping and electrical equipment of 
the new power station for that city. 

Regina, Sask., will next year spend 
$115,000 on its requirements for street 
lighting and materials in connection 
with its power plant and distribution 
system. About $80,000 will also be 
spent on an ornamental street light- 
ing 

Bids will be received by the bureau 
of yards and docks, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., on Dec. 
14, for two 75 kilo-volt-ampere steam- 
driven alternating-current generating 
sets and switchboard, for delivery at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The Wignipeg board of control is 
asking for tenders up to Dec. 16 for 
the delivery and erection in the 
power house at Point du Bois, near 


system. 
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Winnipeg, of two units horizontal 
shaft turbines and governors, and 
three units horizontal shaft turbines 
and governors. 


The West Penn Traction & Water 
Power Co., Pittsburgh, has completed 
arrangements for the equipment of its 
new  40,000-kilowatt hydro-electric 
plant, the first of a series of develop- 
ments on the Cheat river, at the 
Pennsylvania-West Virginia line. The 
electrical apparatus includes four 10,- 
000-kilowatt Allis-Chalmers vertical 
water-wheel type alternators, two 300- 
kilowatt motor-generator exciter sets 
and accessories of the same company’s 
design. The territory to be served 
by this system completely encircles 
the Pittsburgh industrial district and 
current will be furnished for elec- 
trical operation of many coal mines, 
etc. This system extends as far as 
Derry on the Kittanning and 
Butler on the north, Aliquippa, Am- 
bridge and Wheeling on the west, and 
Waynesburg, Uniontown and Con- 
nellsville on the south. It involves 
259 miles of 110,000-volt lines. 


Water Works 


$25,000 bond issue 
Bedford, Ind., 


improvements, 


east, 


The 
voted at 


recently 

water- 
has sold 
at a $50 premium, and the contract 
for the necessary work and machin- 
ery will be let at once. 


for 


works been 


New Incorporations 


(In order to assist the post office in deliv- 
ering letters to new concerns, it is suggested 
that the names of incorporators be written 
in the lower left hand part of every envelope 
addressed to such new companies.) 

The following manufacturing com- 
panies have filed articles of incorpo- 
ration: 

New Mfg Co., of Sioux 
City, Iowa, $50,000; incorporators, D. 


Foundry 


C. Skull, E. Root and C. M. Stillwell. 
Odorless Gas Heater Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., $10,000; Rud. H. Hynicka, 


Henry A. Verhaga, Lawrence Poland, 

W. H. Sweeney, John E. McGuin. 
Crane Spring Steel Fence Co., Cleve- 

land, $25,000; R. J. Crane, R. T. For- 


rest, H. E. Fenton, M. F. Normile, 
C. N. Fenton. 
Hancock Foundry & Machine 


Works, Hancock, Md.; $6,000; by H. 
Nathan Rosen, F. Wilbur 
William H. Dodson. 

H. Merrimac 
Mass., capital 
directors, B. G. A. 


sridges, 


Co.,. Law- 
stock $150,000; 


Rosentwist, presi- 


Foundry 
rence, 


dent; Ivar L. Sjostrom, treasurer; P. 
R. J. Sjostrom. 
The 


manufacturing 


Mfg. 
and 


Co., Toledo, 
dealing in 


On 
ma- 


Rogers 


chinery, mechanical devices and appli- 
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ances; $25,000; Walter Rogers, C. V. 
Webb, F. J. Dalton, W. I. Webb, El- 
mer E. Davis. 

Viney-Greer Co., Pittsburgh, capital, 
$25,000, to manufacture parts of re- 
frigerators, etc., chartered by M. N. 
Greer and George Viney, Pittsburgh; 
H. G. Budd and J. T. Anderson, Oak- 
mont. 

George H. Mason Co., Boston, 
Mass., to deal in metal products, ete. 
Capital stock $300,000; directors, Wil- 
liam G. Means, Wenham, Mass., treas- 
urer; Lucas L. Smith, Edward . C. 
Bates. 

The Scallan Supply Co., Cincinnatt, 
O., materials and supplies for mill- 
wrights, machinists, engineers, con- 
tractors, etc.; $10,000; Joseph A. Scal- 
lan, Thomas M. Scallan, Wm. A. Geo- 
ghegan, Edward H. Shields, Edward 
J. Gracy. 

Northway Motor Co., of Cincinnati, 
O., automobiles and engines; capital 
stock $600,000; Ralph E. Northway, 
William Pabodie, Hartwell, O.; Wes- 
ley D. Fruste and Edward E. Dece- 
bach, Cincinnati, and F. B. Enslow, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Steel Products Enameling Co. Inc., 
Farmingdale, N. Y. Manufacture steel, 
etc., $91,000; incorporators, W. B. 
Walsh, Brooklyn, W. E. Kelly, W. L. 
Glenn, New York City. 

Eastern Tool & Mfg. Co., Newark, 
N. J., mechanical engineers, machin- 
ists, etc.; capital $50,000; incorpora- 
tors, Alfred G. Anderson, Carl B. 
Paterson, Adolf Mentan, F. Wm. 
Knolhoff, Wm. Traff, C. R. Anderson, 
al! of 74 Richmond street, Newark, 
i ae 

Allegheny Foundry & Machine Co., 
Glessner, Allegheny county, Pa.; cap- 
ital $30,000, general foundry and ma- 
chine work, chartered by E. H. Hen- 
nerdell, D. J. Nicholas, T. N. Gum- 
mert and John Gunderman, Taren- 
tum; J. C. Graham, Butler, and Jacob 
C. Dick, Hite. 


New Buyers 


A. R. Gibson, Thomas W. Potts and 
M. T. Healy have incorporated the 
Commerce Lock & Seal Corporation, 
at Chicago, with a capital stock of 
$150,000. 

Automobile accessories will be man- 
ufactured by the Hanway Starter Co., 
Chicago, recently incorporated for 
$75,000, by J. D. Rourke, R. C. Nichol- 
son and I. Goldstein. 

The Engle Battery Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Quebec, Que., has been incor- 
Ottawa, Can., with $100,- 
and deal 
apparatus 


porated at 
000 capital to manufacture 
in all kinds of electrical 
and machinery. Its incorporators are 
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Antonin Galipeault, K. C., Louis 
Stephen St. Laurent, Hector LaFerte, 
Pauline Vallee and Cecile Gingras, all 
of Quebec. 

The Fort Brass Foundry Co., capi- 
tal $3,100, has been organized at 
Nashville, Tenn., by James B. Fort, 
Frank Foster and L. N. Fort, all of 
that city. Equipment for a small 
plant will be required. 


The Vacuum Ice Machine Co. has 
been organized at South Bend, Ind., 
for the manufacture of ice machinery. 
H. F, Wills, G. H. Alexander and 
William F, Eger are interested in the 
company, which is capitalized at $25,- 
000. 

The Gum Price Motor Truck Co., 
Chicago, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000. The in- 
corporators are Harry E. Rice Jr., 
Walter C. Haight and Paul Corkell. 
The company proposes to manufac- 
ture automobiles, trucks and supplies. 

William Kahl, 1429 East Terrace 
avenue, John B. Runner, 14 Norih 
Beville avenue, and C, H. Halt, all of 
Indianapolis, have organized’ the 
Standard Tool & Mfg. Co. A line of 
patented tools will be manufactured. 
The company is capitalized at $120,- 
000. 

The Youngstown Seamless Tube & 
Iron Co., Youngstown, O., was in- 
corporated last week for the manu- 
facture of seamless tubing after a 
process devised by Frank E. Simp- 
kins, a roller of considerable experi- 
ence. The capital stock is $40,000. 
Incorporators are: Frank E. Simp- 
kins, H. W. Lindsay, J. W. Wicks, 
R. H. Miller and J. M. Thomas. 

United Railway Supplies, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., has been incorporated at 
Ottawa, Ont., with $20,000 capital 
stock by Eratus Edwin Howard, Hen- 
ry Udolphus Paget Aylmer, Jacob 
Dewitt, Wilbert Harvard Howard and 
Orville S. Tyndale, all of Montreal. 
It will manufacture and deal in iron, 
steel, metals, rails, machinery and 
tools, locomotives, railway cars, etc. 

The Fyfe Scale Co., Ltd. Montreal, 
Que., has received incorporation at 
Ottawa, Ont., to manufacture, buy and 
sell all classes of weighing and meas- 
uring machinery. It will have a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. The incorporat- 
ors are as follows: John Augustine 


Mann, Cecil Gordon MacKinnon, 
Thomas Barnard Gould, Henry Rob- 
ert Mulvena and Thomas Joseph 
Coonan, all of Montreal. 

The business of ironmakers, steel 
makers and converters, smelters, en- 
gineers, tin plate makers and iron 


founders will be carried on by the 
Dominion Wheel & Foundries, Ltd., 
recently incorporated with a capital 
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stock of $250,000. The main office will 
be located at Toronto, Ont. Garard 
Ruel, Reginald Herbert Montague 
Temple, Samuel Percy Biggs, William 
Watson Evans, Robert George Os- 
borne Thompson, all of Toronto, are 
the incorporators. 

The Guarantee Plumbing, Heating 
& Ventilating Co., Ltd. Montreal, 
Que., has been incorporated at Ot- 
tawa, Ont., with $10,000 capital, to 
conduct a plumbing, steamfitting, roof- 
ing and sheet metal business and to 
manufacture and deal in hardware, 
metal and waterworks’ supplies, etc. 
The incorporators are William Henry 
Dunn, Maissonneuve, Que, John 
Stopford, Andrew Hall, Samuel Mac- 


beth and William Kilgour, all of 
Montreal, Que. 

Authority to do business in New 
York state, with offices at Colonie, 
has been secured by the Eastern 
Malleable Iron Co., recently organ- 


ized witha capital of $10,000,000, un- 
Connecticut, with 

The abbrevia- 
used in 


laws of 
offices at Naugatuck. 
tion “Inc.” will be connec- 
tion with the title in New York. Aug- 
ust Veghte and William  Vleicher, 
both of Troy, N. Y., John E. Walk- 
er, Wilmington, Del, and Harry White- 
more, Naugatuck, Conn., are the incor- 
porators., 

The Northway Motor Co., which 
was recently incorporated in West 
Virginia with a capital stock of $600,- 
000, to manufacture automobile mot- 
tors, will locate in Cincinnati, O., as 
soon as a factory site can be secured. 


der the 


It is expected to begin an active 
manufacture of this product. shortly. 
Ralph E. Northway, Wyoming, O., 


is president 
the other 


a suburb of Cincinnati, 
of the new company, and 
incorporators are as follows: William 
Peabody, Hartwell, O.; W. D. Furste 
and FE. E, Decebach, Cincinnati, and 
I’, B. Enslow, Huntington, W. Va. 
The National Saw & Forge Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., has just been in- 
corporated to carry on business as 
manufacturer, dealer and importer 
in band, gang and all other kinds of 


saws, bits, planer knives, etc.; cut- 
lery, guns and other firearms, electric 
and gasoline motors and tools and 


drop forgings and a general foundry 
and machine shop business. It will 
have $500,000 capital and the follow- 
ing incorporators appear: Senator N. 
A. Belcourt, John A. Ritchie, Edgar 
R. E. Chevrier, Arthur W. Guertin 
and R. M. Bobier, all of Ottawa. 

O. H. Watkins, Clinton, Ia., 
F,. J. Fisher, Kenosha, Wis., have pur- 
chased the machine shop of Oley & 
Hunter, 212 West Main street, Keno- 
sha, and will, for the present operate 
experimental shop for the 


and 


it as an 
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designing and production of automa- 
tic machinery. Mr. Watkins is a 
well known designer of automatic 
machinery for spring bed and special 
machinery, and Mr. Fisher was for 
10 years manager of the former 
Windsor Spring Co., Kenosha. They 
hold many valuable patents on auto- 
matic machinery and equipment which 
will be perfected and marketed. 


General Industrial 


An increase in capital stock from 
$10,000 to $40,000 has been made by 
the Polo Machine Co., Polo, III. 

The E. L. Essley Machinery Co., 
Chicago, has recently placed an order 
for a No. 3 shear. 

The Muskingum Iron & Metal Co., 
Zanesville, O., has installed a No. 18- 
inch shear in its plant at that city. 

The Pressed Steel Procucts Co.'s 
new plant at Sharon, Pa., will be in 
operation soon after Jan. 1]. 

The machinery and equipment of 
the Helmer Bros. Printing Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., has been purchased by the 
Rockford Plating Works, that city. 

The Sofranscy Co., Allentown, Pa., 
has recently installed a No. 2 shear 
to cut up to 5 x 5 inch square soft 
cold steel. 

Street railway extensions and im- 
provements to cost $500,000 have been 
decided on by the Calgary, Alta., city 
commissioners. 

The Edward Ford Plate Glass Co., 
Rossburg, O., has ordered two 7-foot 
emery grinding pans from the Thomas 
Carlin’s Sons Co., Pittsburgh. 

The city of Moose Jaw, Sask., has 
called for tenders for the construc- 


tion and erection of a steel bridge 
of 145-foot span across the Moose 
Jaw river. 

The Braeburn Steel Co., Braeburn, 


Pa., has completed the installation of 
two 9-foot gas producers. The Amsler 
Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, had the 
contract. 

The Fafinir Bearing Co., New Bri- 
tain, Conn., which bought out the 
ball-bearing business of the Hart & 
Cooley Co., is to increase its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

The Morgan Engineering Co., Al- 
liance, O., has received a _ contract 
from the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., for a 150-ton ingot 
stripper. 

A factory for the production of a 
portable derrick, invented by Thomas 
I’, Moore, is planned at Winchester, 
Ky., by the inventor, who has other 
business interests there. 

L. Straub, Lancaster, Pa. has 
bought at auction in that city for 
$22,500, the Dissinger Mfg. Co.’s foun- 
dry and machine shop. Mr. Straub 
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was formerly president of the Rivet- 
less Chain Co., Avon, Pa. 

The new mills of the Apolis Steel 
Co., Apollo, Pa., will be driven by 
electric power. The company has 
cused negotiations with the West 
Pern Traction Co. to supply the cur- 
rest. 

The American Plate Glass Co., 
Kane, Pa., has placed a contract with 
the Amsler Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burgh, for five 11-foot gas producers 
complete with 24-inch gas ani 36-inch 
air combination reversing valves. 

The Allegheny Valley Foundry & 
Machine Co., Glassmere, Pa., will be 
in operation about Jan. 1, it is offici- 
ally stated. The new plant, modern 
in every particular, is adjacent to the 
Allegheny Plate Glass Co.’s plant. 

Machinery is being installed at the 
new plant of the Automatic Sprinkler 
Co., Youngstown, O., which is rapidly 
nearing completion. The main build- 
ing is of brick, steel and concrete con- 
struction, 240 x 300 feet. 

J. G White & Co., 
change place, New York, repo:ts that 
the London, Eng., house of the same 
name has been awarded the contiact 
for building a railway in Argentina, 
South America, to cost $4,000,000, 

The Southern Photo Mount Mfg. 
Co., Louisville, Ky., which makes 
a metal specialty, has been adjudged 
bankrupt. Liabilities of the concern 
were about $2,500, while assets ap- 
proximated $2,000. 

A receiver’s sale in bankruptcy 
was held on Dec. 2, at the plant of 
the Keith-Gara Co., Thirty-first and 
Ludlow streets, Philadelphia, of the 
entire stock and machinery of the 
company. Metal goods and ornaments 
were manufactured by the company. 

Announcement has been made that 
the plant of the Mascot Stove Mfg. 
Co., which is located at Dalton, Ga., 
has been purchased by J. F. James, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., who is planning 
the removal of the foundry to Chat- 
tanooga. 

The Gear Co., Racine, 
Wis., manufacturer of steering gears, 
reference to the report 
that it was planning the erection of 
a plant at Racine, states that up to 
this time no plans in that direction 
have been made. 

Work has been resumed at the old 
iron mill operated by McNeal & Co., 
Pa., at Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
The plant has been idle for 
time. Demand for wrought 
products caused the owners to decide 


Inc., 37 Ex- 


Lavigne 


advising in 


Louiston, 
some 
iron 


to resume operations. 

The Thomas Carlin’s Sons Co., 
1600 River avenue, Pittsburgh, has 
recently shipped a No. 18 shear, to 
cut up to 2%-inch steel, to Edward 
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McMullen, Washington, D. C. and a 
No. 18 shear to the Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co., Philadelphia. 

The Western Launch & Engine 
Works, Michigan City, Ind., has been 
placed in the hands of a receiver. 
This action followed the filing of a 
petition by Dr. Frank R. Warren, a 
heavy stockholder in the company. 
Charles Wolff has been appointed 
receiver. 

A 3,000-kilowatt Curtis condensing 
turbo-generator with 35-kilo-vait non- 
condensing turbo-exciter and switch- 
beard apparatus is being installed in 
one of the Pittsburgh power plants 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. The Gen- 
eral Electric Co. is supplyinz the unit 
and making installations. 


An order has been placed with the 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., by the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad, for 
5,000 tons of structural steel. This 
will be used in constructing six new 
bridges on the lines now being built 
between Winchester and Irvine and 
between Beattyville and Athol, Ky. 


Property rights of the Pressed 
Radiator Co. of America, West Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have been transferred to 
Frederick C. Perkins by the Fidelity 
Title & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, trustee 
for the bond holders, for a considera- 
tion of $200,000. The plant of the 
company has continued to operate. 

The Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
has installed chain grate stokers in 
the power plant to operate eight 250- 
horsepower Mosher boilers and one 
500-horsepower Rust boiler. New 
equipment displaces a number of han 
fired boilers. Installations were made 
by the Green Engineering Co., Pitis- 
burgh. 

The Wilshusen Mfg. Co., Topeka, 
Kan., has made a voluntary assign- 
ment to creditors. The company has 
been operating a machine shop and 
foundry. The action resulted from 
the decreased demand for disk sleds 
during the past few years. Assets 
are said to be greatly in excess of 
liabilities. 

Extensive improvements have been 
made at the New Brighton, Pa., 
works of the Keystone Bronze Co., 
which increased the floor ‘space by 
about 2,500 square feet. This will 
enable the Keystone company to 
turn out about 1,000,000 pounds of 
copper, bronze and brass castings 
per month. 

The Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
is adding to its power plant a large 
3,000-kilowatt Curtis condensing tur- 
bo-generator with a 35-kilowatt non- 
condensing turbo-exciter and switch- 
board apparatus. The General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., is sup- 





plying the unit and making the in- 
stallation. 

The Stanley Rule & Level Co., New 
Britain, Conn., has practically con- 
tracted for additional building and 
machinery equipment. The company 
has not yet secured an adjustment of 
damages on its plant, recently dam- 
aged by fire, but the loss will prob- 
ably reach only a few thousand dol- 
lars. 

The Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., 
is equipping its plant with new elec- 
trical apparatus. This consists of a 
number of motors of various capaci- 
ties and includes one large 1,400, six 
10 and five 30-horsepower motors, two 
vertical motors of 10 horsepower 
rating and switchboard. The Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y,; 
is furnishing the installation. 

The following companies have re- 
corded increase of stock or debt at 
Harrisburg, Pa.: New Castle Steel & 
Iron Co., New Castle, stock, $100,000 
to $400,000; Pittsburgh Wire Co., 
Pittsburgh and York, stock, $10,000 to 
$20,000; Monessen Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Monessen, debt, $13,000 to 
$35,000; Lebanon Blast Furnace Co., 
Lebanon, debt, $50,000. 

The Luzerne Coal & Coke Co., re- 
cently organized, has obtained 75 
acres of land along the Monongahela 
railroad, between Alica and Maxwell, 
Pa. Owners will begin immediate 
preparations for the erection of 40 
ovens. J. H. Hillman Jr., Pittsburgh, 
and Homes A. Davis, Wilkinsburgh, 
head the new company. Eighty men 
will be employed. 

A complete reorganization will be 
made of the Chattanooga Coal & 
Iron Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
reorganization committee which re- 
cently purchased the property of the 
company for $500,000, acting through 
U. W. Chambliss, in the federal 
court, is preparing to file articles of 
incorporation. C. E. Buek, who has 
been manager of the property for 
some time, will remain in charge. 

The Cincinnati Car Co., Winton 
Place, Cincinnati, O., has purchased 
the former plant of the Armor Steel 
Castings Co., which is located near 
the main plant of the former com- 
pany, and will use it for the manu- 
facture of steel trolley cars. The 
Armor property has been in the 
hands of a receiver for some time, 
and the purchase price paid by the 
car company was $67,000. 

The Eureka Safety Razor Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., recently incorporated, 
advises that it does not expect at the 
present time to build a plant or buy 
any mechanical equipment, as it is 
seeking some concern to manufacture 
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the razors for the time being. Seyv- 
eral figures have been submitted, but 
the company has not decided to 
whom the contract will be awarded. 
There is a great difference in bids 
received. 

The rolling mills attached to the 
West End Chain Works, Lebanon, 
Pa., owned by the Columbus Chain 
Co., Columbus, O., have been 
leased by the Lebanon Valley Iron & 
Steel Co., and will be operated to 
handle the orders accumulating. The 
plant is now being overhauled and 
may start this month. It consists 
of a puddle mill and two finishing 
mills. The Lebanon Valley company 
is also operating its parent plant at 
Lebanon and the Duncannon plant. 

A meeting was held at Detroit, 
Mich., last week by the creditors of 
the Warren Motor Car Co., that city, 
at which plans were considered for 
extending time to the company to 
enable it to work out from under the 
pressure of obligations and continue 
in business. Two committees were 
appointed, one to check up material 
and stock and to determine what pur- 
chases were necessary to continue 
business, and the other to examine 
the financial side of the business. 

The Brisco Iron Works, Lindsay, 
Cal., and the Braden Mfg. Co., Han- 
ford, Cal., have been merged under 
the title of the Brisco Consolidated 
Iron Works. The capital stock is 
$500,000. Deep well pumps are man- 
ufactured by the Brisco Works, while 
the Braden company makes centri- 
fugal pumps. F. N. Isaac, Hanford, 
is president of the new company, and 
H. A. Brisco, vice president. The 
board of directors includes these two 
officers and G. V. Reed, Lindsay, and 
G. Motheral, Hanford. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission 
has awarded the American Cement 
Tile Mfg. Co., Oliver building, Pitts- 
burgh, the contract for the roof 
covers of the Balboa shop buildings 
on the Pacific side of the Isthmus. 
The Cement Tile company advises 
that “Bonanza” reinforced cement tile 
will be used. The Balboa shops in- 
clude 16 buildings and will require 
about 650,000 square feet of tile. Of- 
ficers of the Cement Tile company 
will erect a plant on the isthmus and 
will manufacture under government 
inspection. 

The Critchley Screw Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has purchased the 
business of the Reed & Curtis Ma- 
chine Screw Co., from the Reed- 
Prentice Co. The Critchley company 
will continue the business in the 
Reed & Curtis plant on Gold street, 
the ownership of which is fetained 
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by the Reed-Prentice Co. The Reed 
& Curtis company was organized in 


1895, with a capitalization of $20,- 
000, and was one of five concerns 
merged into the Reed-Prentice Co., 


when that concern was incorporated 
last spring. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. ha» ordered 
a 57-inch barometric condenser from 
the Mesta Machine Co., Pitsburgh, to 
be placed in: the McCutcheon mills 
of the steel company. Tune Mesia 
company also has taken an order from 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., South Beth- 
Ichem, Pa., for a shear to cur 24- 
inch square, and to be driven by 
motor power. 

The new plant of Steel & Radiation, 
Ltd., at St. Catherines, Ont., was formal- 
ly opened on Nov. 29, a large party of 
officials and others being present, in- 
cluding Sir Henry Pellatt, president 
of the company, Lieut. Gov. Sir John 
M. Gibson, Frederic Nicholls, of the 
Canada Foundry Co., and R. J. Cluff, 
general manager. The present equip- 
ment capacity of the plant provides 
for handling 20 tons of metal per 
day, but this will be increased until 
it reaches 100 tons per day. The pres- 
ent number of men employed is over 
200. 

The Brier Hill 
town, O., has recently 
tracts for two 1,500 turbo-generators 
aud 17 electric cranes, to be ins-alled 
in the open-hearth plant now 
under construction at that city. The 
Ceneral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 


Steel Co., Young - 


placed 


cun- 


steel 


Y.. will furnish the generators <cnd 
the Morgan Engineering Co., Ailias-ce, 
©., will build the cranes. The order 


for cranes includes two 150-ton ladle 
cranes, two 100-ton ladle cranes, two 
ingot pit cranes, two  open-heasrth 
charging machines and nine standard 
cranes, 

The 


shop equipment, including forges, an- 


contract for installing forge 
vils and piping in full, in the techni- 
Virginia, Minn., 
Oliver Ma- 
chinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., at 
$1,208. the 


company school in- 


cal high school at 


has been awarded to the 


Other equipment which 
furnish the 
cludes an American wood-turning 
lathe, $1,230; 15 Oliver No. 53 wood 
2,210; grinders, $586.50; hand 
planer and $360.50: univers- 
al saw bench, $474; band $459; 
hand trimmer, $98; electric glue heat- 
ers, $68.75, a total of $5,486.75 

The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, 
O., recently incorporated, advises that 
Status, or 


will 


lathes, 
jointer, 
saw, 


there is no change in its 
in its 
being formed in 


the new corporation 


the 


officers, 


Same name as 


the old to take over the assets of the 
old company. 


The company is not 
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increase 
at the present time by way of build- 


contemplating any material 
ing. All of the increases necessary 
for 1913 business are now practically 
completed. There will doubtless be 
considerable addition to the machin- 
ery equipment, but definite plans have 
not been made. 

The Buckeye Steel Casting Co., 
Columbus, O., has installed its sixth 
self-discharging grinding pan 
plant at that and has 
placed an order for three additional 
pans with the Thomas Carlin & Sons 
Co., Pittsburgh. This company also 
will ship a 5-foot pan to the Pitts- 
burgh Iron & Steel Foundries Co., 
Pittsburgh, and a 7-foot pan and a 
Blake crusher to the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O. 
A No. 3 shear with motor is being 
built for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad. 

E. C, Stearns & Co. will begin op- 
erations this month in the Economy 
Foundry, Syracuse, N. Y., which they 
The foundry is one 
kind in that 
150 and 250 men 
will be employed. The plant has 
been idle for some time and extensive 
will be made. The 
foundry of the Stearns Hardware 
Mfg. Co., Oneida street, Syracuse, is 
operating at capacity and the in- 
creased business necessitated the leas- 
ing of the Economy plant, which will 
double the output. 


9-foot 


at its city 


recently leased. 
of the largest of its 


city and between 


improvements 


Miscellaneous 


The Des Moines Bridge & Iron 
Co., Des Moines, Ia., has been award- 
ed the contract for the construction 
of a $5,500 steel elevated tank at 
Dunnville, Ont. 

The Forest City Steel & Iron Co., 
Cleveland, was the low bidder for the 


steel work for that city’s proposed 
high pressure pumping station, bids 
on which were opened last week. 


The company’s bid was $11,965. 

The Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
has just completed 30 10-inch power 
squeezers, mounted on wheel bases 
and they will be shipped to the new 
Erie, Pa., the General 
Electric Co. 

Allis- Chalmers Co., 
Wis., has received a contract from the 
city of Cleveland for three Allis- 
Chalmers steam turbines 4nd alternat- 
ing current generators, each rated 
at 5,000 kilowatts, to be installed at 
the municipal lighting plant in that 


foundry of 


Milwaukee, 


city. 
A crew of eight men has been sent 
by the William B. Pollock Co.. Youngs- 
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O., to the 
ment contract awarded the 
to lay one-half mile of 8%4-foot diam- 
eter steel riveted pressure pipe for 
the St. Mary’s unit of the Milk river 
reclamation work. 

The Key - Calk Horseshoe Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., which recently es- 
tablished a plant for the manufacture 
of steel horseshoes, is making a num- 
ber of improvements, in- 
cluding of a 9,000 
gallon ‘oil the largest 
owned by concern in 
Wisconsin. 


town, complete govern- 


company 


important 
construction 
tank, one of 
any industrial 


the 


An electric railway system” extend- 
ing from Gadsden, Ala. to the top 
Mountain, will be con- 
structed by the Lookout Mountain 
Railway Co., organized at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., with an authorized capital 
of $100,000. The charter also con- 
tains provisions for an increase of 
the capital and the construction of 
other lines in that vicinity. 

The Chase Rolling Mill Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., is arranging for the in- 
stallation of additional electrical ap- 
paratus in the Waterville plant. In 
the -installation are included a 750- 
kilovolt-ampere Curtis turbo-genera- 
tor with 35-kilowatt exciter and two 
direct generators of 25 and 50 kilo- 
watt capacity. The apparatus is be- 
obtained from the General Elec- 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Trade Notes 


of Lookout 


ing 
tric 


It is reported that the buildings of 
Masuite Explosive Co., Sharon, 
leased by the United 
Gun Co., which 
will locate The company 
is now operating a plant near Whec!- 
ing, W. Va. 

The Gould Coupler Co. has leased 
one-half of the seventh floor in the 
20-story building being erected on 
Madison avenue,’ Forty-first and 
Forty-second streets, New York City, 
and will use the space for executive 
offices. 

The Arbuckle-Ryan Co., Toledo, O., 
machinery manufacturer, will move 
soon from 722-724 Monroe street, that 
city, to 222-224 Cherry street. The 
Monroe street location will be occu- 
pied by the Emerson-Brantingham 
Co., Rockford, Ill, as a display -rd 
sales room for harvesting machinery. 


the 
Pa., will be 
States Triple-Barrel 
in Sharon. 


Fires 


Fire at the warehouse of the Algo- 
ma Iron Works, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., recently, caused a damage of 
$10,000 to patterns. 








